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7 7 = 9 BE WHI C XK. 


150TH ANNIVERSARY. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS 
BY AND RELICS OF NEWCASTLE'S RENOWNED ARTIST 
AND WOOD ENGRAVER 
IN THE 
ACADEMY OF ARTS, BLACKETT STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Admission—10 to 5 p.M., 1s.; 6 to 9 P.M., 6d. 


H EB GCG es 6 § 


1, Princes Terrace, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 
EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE WILSON, 1848-1890. 
No. 1 “ Neglected Artists” Series. 


Open Daily 10to6. Admissi ineludi Catalog 
Dr. TODHUNTER, One Shilling. 


H'e8 SCHOOL of GLASGOW.—RECTOR.— 
The pone BOARD of GLASGOW invite applications for the 
osition of RECTOR, vacant by the appointment of Dr. Spenser to 

University College School, London. —_— must be Graduates of 

a University in the United Kingdom. Board are prepared to offer 

a commencing salary of 759. to a specially qualified Applicant.—Appli- 

cations, with twenty ok ay of Testimonials, must be lodged with the 

andersigned on or before OCTOBER 10. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


G. 
School Board Offices, 129, Bath Street, Suapee 


HoxsovuGeH of LOWESTOFT. 


HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ASSISTANT ART MASTER REQUIRED for the SCHOOL of ART, 
with a special view to Bmp er Modelling, and Casting. Must have 
the necessary q d by the new regulations of the 
Board of Education. and will be required to devote the whole of his 
time to the duties of his Office 

yon 1001, rising 5!. per annum to 125!. 

Ap’ lications, with copies of not more than three recent Testimonials, 
marked “ Assistant Art Master,” to be sent in by OCTOBER 21 to Town 
Cenk, Lowestoft. 


(ounty BOROUGH of NORTHAMPTON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE require td ADDITIONAL TEACHERS for the 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTR 

A trained ASSISTANT Mas TER, ‘who must possess good qualifica- 
tions in Physics and Chemistry. 

A trained ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with special lificati in 








with Notes by 





— DER, Clerk. 

















T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, LONDON, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1. 

The HOSPITAL contains 360 Beds. Patients are sent twice a week 
to the Country Convalescent Branch, which is the largest institution 
of its kind (100 Beds) in connexion with any London Hospital. Con 
frome & very large number ef cases are passed through the parent 

ostitu 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of 250!. 

PRIZES to the value of 340/. per annum. 

OFFICES to the value of over 900!. per annum open to Students after 
qualification. 

All CLERKSHIPS, DRESSERSHIPS, and HOUSE OFFICE 
APPOINTMENTS made without extra fee of any kind on merit alone. 

INDIVIDUAL TEACHING is a feature of the School, and a large 
number of SPECIAL CLASSBS are held for the various Examinations. 

Further information, and copies of the new Prospectus, may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Medical Schcol. 

ARTHUR LATHAM, M.D. 
P VAFFREY, FRCS. }Deans. 
CLIFFORD CHADWICK, jciteinn, 


S': MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W 

The WINTER S88SION will COMMENCE. on OCTOBER 1 

The Medical School provides Complete Courses of Instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of Londor, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge ; for the Diplomas of the —_ Collenes of Physicians and 
Surgeons ; and for the Government Medi 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
1451. to 521. 10s. 

For Calendar and fall particulars apply to the Dean or MepicaL 
Scuoor Secrerarr. 


‘HB CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE, 


The COUneH: of the CAMBRIDGE ‘ogee COLLEGE = 
award GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP NEX 
DECEMBER. Application to be made by NOVEMBER rl 
particulars can be obtained from the Parxcrrat. 


‘a 

EYBRIDGE LADIKS’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

High Class. Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Lit (Lond.), 
late Classical Scholar, Girton, with co: oe re Staff. Thorough educa- 
tion on the princi le of a sound mind in a sound bedy. French and 
German a speciality. Preparation for Exa ae, ee required. 
Large Grounds. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBIT. 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge et 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 




















‘Conversational French and in the usual Literary Subjects. 

Candidates must also be able to tezch the ordinary subjects of 
Schedule Y. of the Code. 

Preference will be given to Teachers who have had experience in a 
Secondary School or in a Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 

The commencing salary of each Teacher will be 1201. per annum, 
increasing. at the discretion of the Committee, by 5/. yearly to 1501. 

Application, on a Form obtainable from Mr. Srewsrr_ Berartrie, 
Acting Secretary of the Committee, 4, St. Giles’s Street, Northampton, 
should be forwarded to — on or before OCTOBER 5 next. 

o 


er, 
HERBERT HANKINSON, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, h on, Sep ber 22, 1903. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


YHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The a ae SESSION of Se DEPARTMENT of ae 
TECHN GY, ARTS, and LAW will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5, 
the SEVENTY: THIRD SESSION of ‘the SCHOOL of MEDICINE oa 
OCTOBER 1, 1 

he Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, 

Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing; Art, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, 
Schvol Teaching, Commerce, Law, Medicine, and Surgery 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
ata of any of the above may be had from the Kecisrrar of 
"the Coll 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
; COLLEGE. 








(University of London.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
inthe SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTER- 
MEDIATE B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS of the UNIV te ae of LONDON 
‘will commence on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JULY, 

— on this Class counts as part of the Five ew Curri- 
culum 
Fee for the whole Course, 21/ ; or Single wip per af be taken. 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examin 

For further particulars apply to Tne esp og as Cottecer, 8t. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London. E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 





ST THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


‘The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1. 
‘The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and i 


req —86, Sack ville Street, W. 
LOXDoN COUNTY COUNCIL 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD. 

A COURSE of FREE LECTURES for TEACHERS on ANIMAL 
LIFE in a FRESHWATER AQUARIUM will be given by Dr. A. C. 
HADDON, F.RS&., Freese! of Christ’s College, Cambridge, University 
Lecturer in Ethn , Cambridge, at the HORNIMAN MUSEUM, 
LONDON ROAD, Totes r HILL, 8.E., on SATURDAY MORNINGS, 
at 11.30 a.«., from OCTOBER to DECEMBER, 1903.—Admission by 
Ticket only, which, together with particulars as to dates, and subjects 

of Lectures, can be obtained from the Crerx or THE Cocncir, County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, 8. W. 


ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Fxcellent testi- 

monials.—X. Y. Z., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

4 UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 

French, German, Kussian. Songs Transcribed.—Address Srupxnz, 9, 
Montpelier Street, Brompton Road, 8S. W. 


OSITION WANTED as TRAVELLING COM- 
PANION te a YOUNG MAN in any eS art of the world. for Three, 
Four, or Six Months, by a CATHOLIC PRIEST, aged 39, speaking 
French and German fluently, and a Professional Teacher of Youn. 
Peopte. Expenses t paid, and further remuneration to be settled. 
References to the best families in France.—L’Ausf Ho.rzmann, ch. de 
Briangon par Corné (Maine-et-Loire), France. 




















ADY (30), very well educated, well connected, 

and of good appearance, seeks post as SECRETARY to Lady 

or Experienced. Good EES Writer and Typist. 

Hig! and Testi —Address L. M., care of Glaisher, 
Diepeelier, 58, High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE,—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUK-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 


MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


CG HANGE of ADDRES 8, 











SECRETARIAL BUREAU. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED 
From 9, STRAND, to 
524, CONDUIT STREET, W. 


A ENTLEMAN, with 5007. to 1,000/. capital and 

some experience, desires POSITION in PUBLISHING or 

ADVERTISING FIRM.—Address, in confidence, X. U., Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 


r ‘oO PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS.—Advertiser, 

, who has just finished his apprenticeship as a Practical Printer, 
see 7, an opening where ecergy would give prospects of advancement. 
Could assist Manager of a Printer, or Production Department of a 
Publisher.—H. W., 8, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


B OOKSELLING.—A well-educated YOUNG 
MAN, familiar with English Literature, and capable of under- 
taking Cataloguing. Must have hed experience with a Second-hand 
Bookseller. A comfortable and permanent situation for a capable and 
— man.—Apply B.A., Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, 














TYPE. -WRITING.—FRENCH and ITALIAN 

TRANSLATIONS and LITERARY WORK. Antiquarian and 
Topographical Research a speciality. ‘Terms moderate. — Miss 
Fancovrr, 51, Thornhill Road, Karnsbury, N 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c, Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established ten years.—Sices & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith Road, W. 








TORIES, ARTICLES, PLAYS, &c., promptly 

TYPE-WRITTEN. Very best work and complete accuracy. 
9d. per 1,000 words.—M. Srvarr, 11, Moreton Place, St. Georges 
Square, 8.W. 


"TEES BITES G—-SHORTHAND. — Authors 

a ig <j Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 

dispa’ . per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 

Gondensed ee eports furnished. —_ ‘Terms for Contracts or large 

wg TT _ - Morcan, bh Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon 


‘| 'YPE. -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintanee with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, ‘Translation. References to Authors.—Tue Cam- 
BRIDGE Tips-WRITING Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 











[YEE-WRITING —NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS 

arefully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive especial attention. 
Work by post quickly returned.—For terms apply to E. L. Davipson, 
68, Hyde Vale, blackheath, London. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c.,, 
earefuily TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d. per 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. All orders promptl 
executed and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon Road 
Clapham, 8. W. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 

accurately and neatly, on good paper, at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Mise. H. 8., 
care of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 











ADY (31), well educated, seeks post as SECRE- 

4 TARY. Good reader; Shorthand; Type-Writing; French 
(learnt abroad), some German and Italian. Seven years’ Testimonial. 
—Address F. , care of Chismon, Newsegent, 154, High Street, 
Notting Hill, W. 


ITERARY ADVICE and ASSISTANCE 
4 OFFERED to PUBLISHERS and others by NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHER.—Oxon, 14, Kingdon Road, West Hampstead. 


NERMAN LITERATURE.—A PHILOLOGIST 
(Ph.D.) gives LECTURES and TAKES PRIVATE CLASSES.— 
Address German, care of Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 











602 Beds, of which about 540 are in constant use 
be and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in pumber), of the 
value of more t! l. are offere1 for Competition each Y 
PP ee he of ta — and other Appointments are open iy Students 
rq 
A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, Nine Acres in worl situated at Chiswick, can be 
— hed forty ects, conta —— Hospi 
is, contain’ ty ‘all ~~ may be obtained f: 
“Medical retary, Mr. G. Renp.e. - ng hea 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M.D,Oxon, Dean. 





PRABRISTER with spare time would be glad to 
ASSIST LITERARY MAN or BOOK COMPILER. Some pre- 
vious experience. Moderate terms.—Dawson, 10, Kedcliffe Street, 
Redcliffe Gardens, 8. W. 





Genes ook tm (32) wishing to enter the London 
etail Book Trade, desires ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT, at a 
mall salary, for the purpose of learning routine work.—H. H. H., 
Wiverton Hotel, 115, Queen’s Gate, 8. W. 








[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably Ag 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed Frith ferry —Terms and Teeth. 

menials on application to Mr. re M. Buromas, 84. Paternoster Row. 


THs SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCGRPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 

PUBLISHERS and LITERARY AGEN‘TS.—Authors are warned 
against dealing with avy Publisher or Literary Agent without referring 
to the Soviety for information. Authors are also warned not to sign 
any Agreement on the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agree- 
ments should be submitted to the Society of Authors for advice. 

G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, iavernigenens, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on appli 
Mitchell ae, Saie 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_——o— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the ‘Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 











Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE. Nowready. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 





A Visit of Inspection is Invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
THENZUM PRESS. —JOnE EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., 


prgizes to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of. BOOK, NEWS, an 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’ s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Be o 











Catalogues. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, —— Street, Covent Garden, London; 
d 7, Broad Street, Oxferd. 
eats LOGUES on application. 


M. MOURPHY’S MONTHLY CATALOGUE 

(No. 90) of high-class ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS 

— READY, post free on ee 100,000 Volumes always in 

tock. Libraries and Parcels Books purchased.—Only Address, 79, 
Sendes Street, Liverpool. 


ATALOGUE No. 86, containing a choice 
SELECTION of BOOKS, ‘Ancient and Modern, ineluding Editions 
de Luxe—scarce First Editions—small ( of Bibles, Prayer 
Books, and Liargiology— Publications of Learned Societies— Books on 
Miniature Art, Travel, Sport, and Natural History—Architecture and 
the Fine Arts—Archrology, History, Heraldry, Genealogy, and Family 
History—and many others of interest to the Reader and the Collector. 
Post _ -—Tuomas Tuorne, Bookseller, 49, Blackett Street, Newcastie- 
upon-Tyne. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 88 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW 
pg BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
fons their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ATALOGUE, No, 38,—Drawings, Engravings, 
Etchings scaree Lay crores Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Lucas's M: i y Whistler, J. F. Millet, 
Seymour eadenWerke ¥~ John Ruskin. a A free, Sixpence.— Wa. 
‘Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


will be found advertised on page 403. 


























ANTED, TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM 
PLATES in fine states.—W». Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 


ELEY’S(MARGARET)SWORD of DAMOCLES, 
published about 1873, WANTED.—W. H. Smrrn & Son, 34 and 35, 
Union Street, Birmingham. 


LD MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS of WOMEN 

- Proof states after Romney, Reynolds ong. ogg by Ward and 

J. R. Smith-a PRIVATE GENTLEMAN wishes to SELL some of 

his COLLECTIONS also a very brilliant Proof of Salisbury Cathedral 
by Lucas.— Write Der, care of Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, W. 











(TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 


Quiet, pleasant, and central. 


OARD and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 
se (Private Family) in BAYSWATER. | Well suited 
mal Man. Near to Stations 


fora pn ty sna his Wife, or a Profess 
and Omnibus. rons meange exchanged. Seas H. = Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, BE. 








Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Books, including a Library removed from the North 
of England, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON — h SELL 
DhasbaY os at their Galleries, 47, Le w.c., 
on WEDNESDAY, October 7, and aoe "Following Day ra be, ten cg Pc 
Gall 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of valuabl KS, including 
lery of ey 7 vols. Coloured Fe 3 's Liber Veritatis, 
3 vols.—Ruskin tones of Venice, 3 vols.—Johnson’s Works and 
Life, 16 vols. calf extra—Scott's Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition— 
Grove’s Antiquities, 12 vols.—Milton’ 8 Poems, First Edition, 1645— 
Paradise Regain’d, First Edition, Io71_-Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions, 40 vols.—Scott’s Border Antiquities, 2 vols. morocco gilt— 
Voyages en Scandinavie, 4 vols. — Bridges’s History of 
Northamptonshire — Holy Bible with the Speaker's Commentary— 
T et 8 vols.--Bree’s Birds of 
} es BE Society’s Publications, 55 vols. — Archeological 
Journal, 46 vols.—Ackermann’s History of the Colleges, Coloured 
Plates—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. morocco extra—Worlidge’s Gems— 
New Spalding Club Pu lications, 21 vols. peg em -Maxwell’s Works, 
6 vols. Large Paper—Dulwich Gallery—Art Journal, 32 vols.—Smith’s 
Ancient Costume—a long Series of Works on the go gm _ 
County History of England, Wales, Scotland, and I 
Editions of Modern Authors—Standard Books on Travel, Biography, 


Science, &c. 





Catal: on 








Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will ¢ SELL 
AUCTION, at their yong nf Leicester Sq 

on THU. SDAY, October 8, at ten min past 1 © lock prociety 
alarge and interesting Collection of ENGRAYI INGS, including a fine 
Series of British and Foreign Topographical Prints — old Coloured 
Views—Portraits — Play bills — Br 
and Cuttings relating to Notable Events— remarkab! e Characters—rare 
Caricatures—Water-colour Drawings of Old London—Theatrical Illus- 
tratiors, &c. (the Property of a late well-known Collector). 


etapa Books, including a Selection from the Library of 
TUCK, Esq., the Art Critic, and other Properties, 


ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON wil SELL 
UCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leices' mare, W.C., 

on WEDK BSDAY. October 21, and Two Following — at ten minutes 
st 1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS Pg WN rising 


Works in all B and le and 
esteemed Editions of Ancient and eda Authors—Lllustrated Books 


‘orks on English and Foreign Topography and Travel—County 
Histories— Angling and Sporting Books—Art Catalogues, &c. 
Ci in prep 


A Selection from the Library of Capt. FLETCHER, removed 
Jrom Twickenham ; the Library of thelate F. H. MACKLIN 
Esq., the eminent ‘Actor ; and other Properties, 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 


by 
on WEDNESDAY, November 4 and Two Following Days, at ten 
minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including 


the above Properties. 

















s prep 


Curios. 
R, J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 


from all Parts of the World will take place on TUESDAY, 
October 6, and will include Bronzes, China, Cloisonné Ware and Jade 
from Pekin and Japan—a choice Collection of Weapons and Curios 
from the Congo—Koman and Fgyptian Antiquities—also the Court 
Coat worn by the first Napoleon—and also five beautiful Steel 
Engravings of Napoleon's Hattles—Books of Autographs—and the 
usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 


application. 
T HE 
For OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 
BARLASCH of the GUARD. Chaps. 28-30. (Coneluded.) By Henry 
Seton Merriman. 
IN GUIPUZCOA. II. By Mrs. Woods, 
The OLD Peary ag SYSTEM and PREFERENTIAL TRADE. By 
Sidney Low, L.C.C. 
“RACHEL.” By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 
SOME RECENT SPECULATIONS on the CONSTITUTION of 
MATTER. By W. A. Shenstone, F.R.S. 
The PLEASURES of FISHING. By Stephen Gwynn. 
““SPORTIE.”’ By Miss Constance E. Maud. 
A VISIT to “LE PROCES HUMBERT.” 
DOGGEREL DITTIES. By Dogberry. 
A PASTORAL. By the Rev. H. G. D. Latham. 
POETIC JUSTICE. By W. Basil Worsfold. 
The LAPSE of the PROFESSOR. By Arthur H. Henderson. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NGINEERING SUBJECTS at the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION—A Retr pay The Bridgewater Canals and 
Trust; A Bit of Mediwval Oxfo A Philadelphian Architect’s V: ioe 
on Arch itecture; A Competition Design for fed dy Cathedral ; 
Interior, Church of St. Paul, Gree tive Casket and 
Chain for the Corporation Me Preston ; Concrete Steel (Student’s 
Column), &c.—See the BUILDER of September 26 (4d. ; by post, 43d.). 
Through’ any Newsagent, or — from The Publisher or the Builder, 
Catherine Street, London, 


Kk SENEZER PROUT’S WORKS, 
Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Fifteenth Rdition. 
The Same, SIXTEENTH EDITION, Revised and largely 
Rewritten. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fifth Rdition. 
APPLIED FORMS. Fourth Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 














CORNHILL MAGAZINE 











(RESURRECTED. ) 


DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 


OO” 


FOLK-LORE. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, ana 
Custom. 


Vol. XIV. No. 3. 29 SEPTEMBER, 1903. 5s. net. 
Contents. 


A SOLUTION of the GORGON MYTH. F.T. ELWORTHY 
(with Plates VI. and VII. and numerous Illustrations 
in Text). 

The NATIVES of NEW CALEDONIA. J.J. ATKINSON, 
With Notes by A. LANG. 

aes tao OFFERINGS. ARTHUR BERNARD 


COLLECTANKA.—Some Chinese Folk-lore (with Plate 
VIII.), A. R. WRIGHT; Charms, &c., figured on Plate 
IX. (with Plate), R. C. MACLAGAN; Highland Fisher- 
Folk and their Superstitions, MORAG CAMERON; 
Fishermen in the Farée Islands, ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—Le Combat du Pére et du Fils, 
H. GAIDOZ; Fetish-Worship in Central Africa, ALEX: 
ANDER HETHERWICK ; Ornamental Patterns and 
Reincarnation, A. VAN GENNEP. 
REVIEWS.,—Jessie L. Weston, ‘The Three Days’ Tourna- 
ment,’ ALFRED oe ‘The Legends of the Holy 
Grail,’ W. P. KER; T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland 
Black, ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica’ . Fanshawe, 
* Delhi, Past and Present,’ W. CRO OKE ; ‘ Hess’ eche 
Blitter fiir Volkskunde, Vol. | ey A W. THOMAS; Elie 
Reclus, ‘ Les Primitifs: Etudes ‘a’ Etbnologie Comparé’; ; 
3 Chalkley Gould, ‘Early Defensive Earthworks’; 
F. Elrington Ball, * History of the County of Dublin’; 
Hiliz, Gallup, ‘Bi-literal Cypher of Francis Bacon: 
eplies. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY. 


Vol. XLIX. COUNTRY FOLK-LORE. 
Vol. III. Printed Extracts relating to the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. Edited by G. F. BLACK and N, W. 
THOMAS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 

*.* Forms the extra volume of the Folk- Lore 

Society for 1901. Full List of the Society’s Pub- 

lications on application. 


A NEW SERIES OF CHEAP FRENCH 
READERS FOR SCHOOLS, 


NUTT’S SERIES of SHORT 


FRENCH READERS. Limp green cloth, feap. 8vo, 
6d. each. Under the General Editorship of Mr. DE V. 
PAYEN- PAYNE, Author of ‘French Idioms and 
Proverbs.’ 
This Series hopes to meet two needs : (2) To supply senior 
pupils with specimens of certain standard French Authors 
at asmall price; (6) tosupply junior pupils with suitable 
Term Readers. Hach Reader will consist of about 36 pp- 
of text. It will have a short Introduction, giving a itew 
details of the author’s life and works, with special reference 
to the particular book in question; and short notes on 
grammar and on the geographical, historical, and literary 
allusions of the text. Long grammatical discussions will 
be avoided by referring to standard works where those who 
desire further information may find it. 


The following are ready. 
1lALEXANDRE DUMAS— 


JACOMO. Kdited by F. W. WALTON, M.A., 
Librarian of King’s College, London. 
A thrilling story of brigandage in Calabria in the early 
years of the Nineteenth Century, told in Dumas’s well- 
known style. 


2. ANTOINE GALLAND—SINBAD 
LE MARIN. Edited by CHARLES PENNEY, 
B.A., Principal of Kensington Coaching College. 

A delightful reader for boys and girls from the age of ten 

or even younger. 


THE ELSTON PRESS. 
POEMS SELECTED from the HES- 


PERIDES of ROBERT HERRICK. Small 4to,. 
156 pages, printed on Hand-made Paper in Red and 
Black, with Initial Letters and Decorations cut on 
Wood from Designs by H. M. O'Kane. 260 Copies 
printed, of which 12 remain for sale. 1/, 10s, net. 


The CENCI: a Tragedy. By Percy 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Small 4to, 90 pages, printed on 
Hand-made Paper in Red and Black, with Initial 
Letters cut on Wood by H. M. O’Kane. 180 Copies 
_— of which 10 somete for sale. 17. 5s. net. 
Prospectus of this limited issue of the Elston Press, the 
most scholarly and artistic of the American Private Presses, 








— No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill food, Tunbridge 





PRE UNDERTAKER’ S FIELD. 


Facr. 


will be sent on application. 
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~G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
LIST. 


—_—@~— 


PROSPER MERIMEE. 


A Volume containing Mérimée’s best and most representa- 
tive Stories. Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP. Trans- 
lated by GEORGE BURNHAM IVKS, with an Introduction 
by GRACE KING. With Portrait in Photogravure. 16mo, 
cloth extra, 2s., or limp leather, 2s. éd. net. 


This is the first issue of a New Series entitled 
LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES 


Other Volumes will be:—GUSTAV FLAUBERT, THEO- 
PHILE GAUTIER, ALPHONSE DAUDET, GUY de 
MAUPASSANT, and HONORE de BALZAC. 


Introductions will be contributed by F. T. MARZIALS, 
FREDERIC-CESAR de SUMICHRAST, W. P. TRENT, 
ARTHUR SYMONS, and F. BRUNETIERE. 

*,* Further information may be had on application. 


NEW BOOKS BY 
MISS MYRTLE REED, 


The Author of ‘Lavender and Old Lace.’ 


The SHADOW of VICTORY. A 


Romance of Fort Dearborn. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


PICKABACK SONGS. Music by Eva 


CRUZEN HART, Pictures by IKE MORGAN, 4to, 
boards, 6s. 


IMPORTANT BOOK BY 
DR. T. A. EMMET. 
IRELAND UNDER the ENGLISH 


RULE: a Plea for the Plaintiff. By THOMAS ADDIS 
EMMET. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 

While frankly a plea for Ireland, Dr. Emmet has endea- 
voured to be impartial, and his indictment of the British 
Government (he draws a distinction between the English 
people and the English Government) is supported by doeu- 
mentary evidence. 


ROMANCE of the BOURBON 


CHATEAUX. By ELISABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 7 Photogravures, and 40 
Half-Tone Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, lis. net. 


A STORY TO BE READ. 


DWELLERS in the HILLS. By 


MELVILLE D. POST. New Hdition, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. €d. 

This is a tale of ranch life, and the vital risks which had 
to be taken by those whose life was passed in the old-time 
West Virginia cattle country. It is a strange life and a 
strange tale, the days of his youth reviewed by a grown 
man. But strange and out of the past as these echoes may 
seem, Mr. Post lives them again in his book as he did in the 
flesh. Modern writers have gone far in realizing life in 
words, but this story will yield to few in its reality and 
freshness, and that whether the pictures be of man or his 
= or both. The book is alive, and for those who are 
alive. 


MR. DRESSER'S NEW BOOK. 
MAN and the DIVINE ORDER. 


Essays in the Philosophy of Religion and in Construc- 
tive Idealism. By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Author 
of ‘ Book of Secrets,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


The UNITED STATES of NORTH 


AMERICA, 1775-1897. By EDWIN KARLE SPARKS. 
2 vols. fully illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


ROME and the RENAISSANCE: 


being the Pontificate of Julius II. By JULIAN 
KLACZKO. Translated from the French by JOHN 
DENNIE, Author of ‘Rome To-Day and Yesterday.’ 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, lis. net. 


The LAWS of SCIENTIFIC HAND- 
READING. A Practical Treatise on the Art commonly 
called Palmistry. By WILLIAM G. BENHAM. With 
a Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. New 

‘The SOUTH AMERICAN REPUB- 


LICS. By THOMAS C. DAWSON. 2 vols. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


NEW LISTS NOW READY. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; 
and New York, 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. 
NOW READY, royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 
Vol. 


I. THE RENAISSANCE. 
[Third Impression. 
Vol. VII. THE UNITED STATES. 
TIMES, June 26, 1903 (on Vol. VII.),—‘‘The first volume of the ‘Cambridge History’ com- 
prehensively surveyed modern history at its roots and foundations. The present one exhibits the most 
conspicuous among the creations of the modern age, in each stage of its rapid growth, and in the 


abounding fulness of its mature development, The two volumes, although they cover but portions of 
the historic scroll, unroll it in its length as well as in its breadth,” 


GUARDIAN, August 5, 1903 (on Vol. VII.).—‘‘ The volume before us may be regarded as complete 
in itself. It gives practically a complete history of North America, and especially of the lands now 
known as the United States. For Englishmen it will certainly for a long time to come be the standard 


“Vol. I. THE REFORMATION. 


[To be published in November, 
To be completed in Twelve Volumes, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at 71. 10s, 
net, which may be either paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d, net for each Volume on publication, 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





The STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK to the UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of 
CAMBRIDGE. Second Issue. Corrected to June, 1903. 502 pp. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. (/mmediately. 

GUARDIAN (on First Issue).—‘‘ This is an extremely business-like little book, well printed and comely in appearance, 

and a marvel of cheapness. For the modest sum of three shillings the intending or actual student and his friends can 


purchase all the information compressible into 400 odd pages about present means and methods of education practised on 
the banks of the Cam.” 


The UNREFORMED HOUSE of COMMONS. Parliamentary Representation 
before 1832. By EDWARD PORRITT, assisted by ANNIE G. PORRITT. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


ATHEN «UM.—“ A most interesting book...... It brings together an enormous amount of valuable constitutional and 
Parliamentary history, and gives means of access to what is omitted of which the deeper student can avail himself,” 


The SOURCES of the DOCTRINES of the FALL and ORIGINAL SIN. 


By F. R. TENNANT, M.A. B.Sc., formerly Student of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
9s. net. 


PRINCIPIA ETHICA. By Georce Epwarp Moors, Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [/mmediately, 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Critical Notes, by 
WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Hon. LL.D. D.C.L. Litt.D., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net; India paper, limp lambskin, 7s. €d. net. 


ATHEN4A.UM.—' Dr. Wright’s preface is a neat and complete summary of bibliographical information, and the 
critical notes show the most thorough investigation...... Altogether this is a model edition.” 


A HANDBOOK of MODERN ENGLISH METRE. By Josern B. Mayor, Hon. 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Hon. Litt.D. of Dublin. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


The LAW of TORTS. By MEetvitLe Mapison BiceLow, Ph.D., Harvard. Second 


Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


TURNER on BIRDS: a Short and Succinct History of the Principal 


Birds noticed by Pliny and Aristotle, first published by Dr. WILLIAM TURNER, 1544. Edited, with Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Appendix, by A. H. EVANS, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH of the EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION of 


the RESISTANCE of the AIR to the MOTION of PROJECTILES. By FRANCIS BASHFORTH, B.D., late Prc- 
fessor of Applied Mathematics to the Advanced Class of Royal Artillery Officers,Woolwich, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, Is. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL. By C. 


GODFREY, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Winchester College, and A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow School. Large crown 8vo, pp. xii-+356, price 3s. €d. ; or in 2 vols. : 
Vol. 1. (Experimental Course, and Books I. and II.) 2s., Vol. II. (Books III, and 1V.) 2s. Answers to the Examples 
will be supplied on application, price 4d. post free. 

This Book has been written especially with a view to the New Syllabus of Geometry adopted by the University of 
Cambridge. It will be found suitable in preparing for the following Examinations :—Cambridge Previous Examination 
(‘ Littlego’’), Oxford Responsions (‘‘Smalls”), Cambridge Local Examinations, Oxford Local Examinations, London 
Matriculation Examination, the Examinations of the College of Preceptorse, the Examinations of the Civil Service 
Commission (Army and Navy Entrance Examination), &c. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM: an Elementary Text-Book, Theoretical 


and Practical. By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A. F.R.S., Director of the National Physical Laboratory, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CONDUCTION of ELECTRICITY THROUGH GASES. By J. J. THomson, 


D.Se. LL D. Ph.D. F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity Oollege, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





London: ©. J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF PUBLICATIONS DURING OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz. Edited by Stephan Lauzanne de Blowitz. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. net. [Cctober 1, 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a DIPLOMATIST. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, 


G.C.B, G.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


ODDS and ENDS. By the Very Rev. F. Pigou, Dean of Bristol, Author of ‘Phases of My Life.’ 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The DIARY of SIR JOHN MOORE. Edited by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.B. 


2 vols, with Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo, 30s, net. 


THIRTY SEASONS in SCANDINAVIA. By E. B. Kennedy. With numerous Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By Douglas W. Freshfield, lately President of the Alpine Club. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs by Sig. Vittorio Sella, Royal 8vo, 18s, net. 


THREE ROLLING STONES in JAPAN. By Gilbert Watson. With Illustrations from Photo- 


graphs, Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in Western Australia and the Malay East. By Henry 


TAUNTON. §8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS. Third Series. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 


With Photogravure Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, 78, 6d. 


The PROBLEM of the ARMY. By L. S. Amery, Author of ‘The Times History of the War in South 


Africa,’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 


IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent H. P. Caillard, formerly President of the “ Dette 


Publique,” Constantinople. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. A Guide to Personal Culture. By Philip Gibbs. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


83. 6d, 


FRATRIBUS. Sermons Preached mainly in Winchester College Chapel. By the Rev. John Trant 


BRAMSTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


LADY ANNE'S WALK. By Eleanor Alexander. With Photogravure Illustrations. Large crown 


8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


PAT M‘CARTY, FARMER of ANTRIM: his Rhymes. By J. Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


The LIFE of FATHER DOLLING. By the Rev. C. E. Osborne, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING NEW PICTURE BOOK. 


The SAD END of ERICA’S BLACKAMOOR. By F. Claude Kempson. Super-royal 4to, 3s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The BERYL STONES. By Mrs. Alfred Sidg- The NEBULY COAT. By J. Meade Falkner, 


WICK, Author of ‘Cynthia’s Way,’ &c. Author of ‘ Moonfleet.’ 


The RIVER of VENGEANCE. By Philip|The LONGSHOREMEN. By George Bartram. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Little Red Fish.’ Th KEY f PARADISE B Sid Pi k rin 
GOD'S SCHOLARS. By C. F. Marsh. 8 eee . By Sidney Pickering, 


MR. PAGE'S WILD OATS. By Charles Eddy,|The BOY, SOME HORSES, and a GIRL. By 


Author of ‘ Winifred and the Stockbroker,’ DOROTHEA CONYERS. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 
Publisher to the India Office, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW (RE-WRITTEN) EDITION. 


The WONDERFUL CENTURY in the Age of 


New Ideas in Science and Invention. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, Author of ‘Island Life,’ &c. Greatly Enlarged, and now 
for the first time Illustrated with 107 Pictures. 540 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


[This day. 
A NEW ‘‘UNCLE REMUS.” 


CUNNIE RABBIT, MR. SPIDER, and other 


BEEF. West African Folk-Tales, taken down from the Lemne Tribe 
by FLORENCE M. CRONISE, and Edited by Prof. H. W. WARD. 
With numerous Illustrations by Gerald Sichel. 5s, [This day. 


PRINCIPLES and PROBLEMS of IMPERIAL 


DEFENCE, By Lieut.-Col. MAY, R.A., Professor of Military Art and 
History at the Staff College. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


* A most excellent book on Imperial Defence ; the best and sanest work 
of the kind that the subject has yet called forth.”—Daily News. 


The FIRST YEAR of RESPONSIBILITY: 
Talks with a Boy. By MAYNARD BUTLER. With Introduction by 
the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cloth, 1s. 6d, net; paper, 
ls. net. [ Heady, 


DICTIONARY of HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS. 


The PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE COMTE. By 
Prof. LEVY-BRUHL. Translated, with Notes and Index, by Hon. K. 
DE BEAUMONT - KLEIN, and Introduction by FREDERIC 
HARRISON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. 


G. VILLA. Revised by the Author and Translated by HAROLD 
MANACORDA. §8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Library of Philosophy. 
“At once a history and a criticism of the various speculations and 
methods of research, It bears witness to a most diligent and painstaking 
research. The author is familiar with the most prominent English, American, 
French, and German writers, and the book is a mine of information.” 
Daily News. 


PERPETUAL PEACE: a Philosophical Essay. 


By IMMANUEL KANT. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
M. CAMPBELL SMITH, M.A., and Preface by Prof. LATTA. 23, 6d. 


LITTLE NOTES on SHAKESPEARE'S 
ENGLAND. By AMELIA ANDREWES. Cloth, 1s. 


“Clearly and pleasantly written, and conveys a very great deal of 
information which will enable young readers to understand and appreciate the 
poet much more adequately.”— Glasgow Herald. 


TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM. The Text, 





By T. B. HARBOTTLE, Author of ‘A Dictionary of Classical Quota- 
tions.’ Small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. [Shortly. 


FORD. 








NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES (WITH EARLY REVIEWS). 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


The SOUL of CHIVALRY. 6s. 


‘*Such a finished piece of work, and manifests so many evidences of the practised hand, that we should say it was by 
some well-known writer. In fact, the reviewer has a suspicion that he might venture to guess who the author is who thus 
measures his talents. Either we have heard of the anonymous author before, or we shall hear of him again. The firm 
strokes in this book can never go unrewarded.”—Liverpool Post. 


PADMINI: an Indian Romance. By T. Ramakrishna, Author of 
‘ Life in an Indian Village.’ With Introduction by Rt, Hon. JAMES BRYCE. 33s. 6d, 


‘* A story of Southern India in the Seventeenth Century; portrays the overthrow of the great Vizianagar House by 
the usurper Saluva.’—Glasgow Herald, ‘* A remarkable Indian book.”— Bookman, 


ARCHIE WYNWARD. By Harry Tighe. 6s. 


** A long novel, carefully and quietly worked out, of the youth and career of the scion of an old Irish family. There is | 


much about stage life, Archie’s mother having been an actress.” — Times, 


The SINS of a SAINT: a Historical Romance of the Time of 
Dunstan. By J. R. AITKEN. With Frontispiece. 6s. 


“The story reminds one more of Lytton than Scott, and it is doubtful whetber Lytton himself ever wrote a more 
powerful tale. The reader is transported into the life of those ancient times and sees the men and women living their 
lives with all their loves and hates, their heroisms and cruelties, their superstitions, their sins, and their grand virtues.” 

Primitive Methodist. 


The SOUTHERN CROSS. By Hew Stirling. 3s. 6d. 


“ An extremely interesting study of a simple community fifty years ago. We are first introduced to a wild and lonely 
part of the Lake District of England, where people are building a railway. This is Navvyland. Then the scene changes to 
Peru, whither representatives of the people and their spiritual leaders emigrate in connexion with a great railway. The 
story is developed with an admixture of pathos and humour which never ceases to attract.’’—Scotsman, 

3s. 6d. 


FRANCIS VANE, a LABOURER. By D. F. Walters. 


‘* A story of gloom and sadness, told in artless, simple language, and on occasions touching heights and depths of 
passion not easily compassed by the average novelist.”— Yorkshire Post. 


ANNALS of HOLLYFONT. By Felix Lacland. 6s. 


‘There is certainly a charm about the writing, with its echoes of Sterne and Goldsmith, its pictures of provincial 
society, and its old-fashioned manner.”— Times, 


IN PREPARATION. 
CRISTINA: a Historical Romance of Medieval Italy. By 


Emily Underdown, Author of‘ Dante Vignettes,’ ‘ Dante and Beatrice, a Play,’&c. Illustrated by 
A, Twidle. 6s. 


BRUGES la MORTE. By Rodenbach. Translated by Thomas 


DUNCAN. 6s, 


PEELAH; or, the Bewitched Maiden of Nepal. By E. Manfred. 
6s. 
UNDER the FOREST BOUGHS. By Mary H. Debenham. 6s. 








with a running Commentary and copious Annotations, by E, MANS- 
32mo, cloth, 2s, net; lambskin gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
little Edition, uniform with ‘ The Message of Man’ (Third Edition). 


A charming 


BROKEN GODS: a Reply to Mr. 
Stephen Paget’s ‘Experiments on Animals.’ 
By E, BERDOE, M.R.C.S. With Introduction 
by Hon, STEPHEN COLERIDGE, Cloth, 1s. 


CRITICS of HERBARTIANISM. 
By F, H. HAYWARD, D,Lit. M.A. 4s, 6d, 


FAMOUS SAYINGS and THEIR 
AUTHORS. By EDWARD ee 


FATIGUE. By Prof. Mosso, trans- 


lated by Dr, W. B. DRUMMOND. Illustrated. 
[Shortly. 


From ADAM’S PEAK to ELE- 
PHANTA (Ceylon and India). By EDWARD 
CARPENTER. New and Cheaper Edition in 
crown 8vo, with the original Illustrations. 
4s, 6d, 


GOD and the AGNOSTICS; or, the 
End of the Age of Faith, By AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW 
POLICY. By H. W. WILSON, Author of 
‘Ironclads in Action,’ &c. A new volume of 
the ‘‘ Burning Questions Series.” 3d. 


The BASIS of MORALITY. By 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 4s. 6d. 
‘* Will be widely welcomed.”’—Scotsman. 


The FOURTH DIMENSION. By 
C.H, HINTON. With Diagrams. [Shortly. 


TRADITIONAL ASPECTS of HELL. 
By JAMES NEW. With 79 Facsimiles. 
464 pp. 6s. 

‘*Mr. New has collected a store of valuable historical 
material dealing with the literature of hell as it has pre- 
sented itself to the minds of preceding ages, and his book 
is enriched by a series of exceedingly weird and grotesque 


illustrations.”— Yorks. Post, ‘* Full of curious learning.” 
Spectator. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrv., LONDON. 
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FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—e—_ 


THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA. 


A Record of his Services, Political Reforms, Banishment, 
and Judicial Murder, derived from Private Documents 
and Reminiscences. 


By his Son, ALI HAYDAR MIDHAT BEY. 


With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 
[Just out. 
‘*A more damning exposure of the autocratic rule of the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid the Second has not been publish 
The book is a terrible indictment of Abdul Hamid, and 


shows that Turkey is rotten—rotten to the core.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 


“This narrative will take a permanent Pwo in the 
literature of Kuropean misrule and unrest.”— 

‘*No more appropriate moment for the publication of 
this valuable biography could have been selected than the 


present acute crisis in the history of the Turkish empire.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


ANCIENT CALENDARS AND 
CONSTELLATIONS. 
By the Hon, EMMELINE M. PLUNKET. 


With Illustrations. Square 8vo, 9s. net. 
(Just out. 


Introduction—The Constellation Aries—The Eleventh 
Constellations of the Zodiac—The Median Calendar and the 
Constellation Taurus—Astronomy in the Rig Veda—Ancient 
Indian Astronomy—Notes, &c 


GALILEO. His Life and Work. 
By J. J. FAHIE, 


With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
(Just out. 


Professor in Pisa (1564-92), in Padua (1592-1610), Return 
to Florence (1610-12), Gathering Storms—Appearance before 
the Inquisition in Rome—Dialogues on the Ptolemaic and 
Copernican Systems — The Inquisition and its Sentence, 
1633— At Arcetri, his Last Works and Death, 1642— 
Bibliography. 


SIR WILFRED LAURIER AND 
THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
A Political History. 


By J. S&S WILLISON. 


With Portrait. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 25s. net. 
(Just out. 














A CHEAP EDITION. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE 
THE MAST. 


An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape 
Horn to Liverpool in a Four ted ** Windj 
with Experiences of the Life of an Ordinary Seaman. 

By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Ready. ‘next week. 





TREASURE AND HEART. 
A Novel. 
By MARY DEANE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Chicago. 


With Illustration and Tables. Medium 8vo, 16s. net. 
[Ready next week, 


INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY. 
Urgency of the Enquiry—The Scientific Standpoint—The 
Philosophie Standpoint—The Ethical Individual—The 
Christian Standpoint. 
By E. M. CAILLARD, 
Author of * Progressive Revelation,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Ready next week. 


(Just out. 











ST. MARGARET'S LECTURES.—SECOND SERIES. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH RELIGION 


in the XVIItH CENTURY. By H. HENSLEY 

HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster, and Rector of 

St. Margaret’ 8, Westminster. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[ ly next week 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE'’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING. 
NUMBER ONE TO BE READY OCTOBER 1. 
Annual Subscriptions, 10s., post free. 





Price 2s. 6d. per Number net ; 


HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


The OCTOBER Issue will contain Contributions from 


Dr. EDWARD CAIRD. 
ST. PAUL and the IDEA of EVOLUTION. 


Prof. STOUT. 
MYERS on HUMAN PERSONALITY. 


Prof. HENRY JONES. 
The PRESENT ATTITUDE of REFLECTIVE THOUGHT 
towards RELIGION. 
Canon CHEYNE. 
BABYLON and the BIBLE. 
The Rev. C. E. BEEBY (Article), and 


Rev. Prof. A. CALDECOTT (Review). 
The MIRACULOUS BIRTH of OUR LORD. 


ALSO FROM 





Prof. BERNARD BOSANQUET 
C. G. MONTEFIORE 

The Rey. ARNOLD PINCHARD 
Dr. ALLAN MENZIES 
VERNON BARTLET 


and others. 


A Prospectus containing Full List of Editorial Announcements post free wpon 
application. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Vol. I., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The BEGINNINGS of CHRISTIANITY. By Prof. Paul Wernle, 


Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the University of Basel. by Rev. G. A. 
BIENEMANN, and Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. W. D. MORRISON, LL.D 


Vol. I, The RISE of the RELIGION 

Vol. II. THE DEVELOPMENT of the CHURCH. 
“This translation of Prof. Wernle’s lectures deserves a very hearty welcome in England. The style is alive and 
vigorous, — thought suggestive; the whole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of the 
term...... It may be accepted as a ‘companion volume to Harnack’s ‘What is Christianity?’ as an announcement of a 
liberai position of slightly differing tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant reading for the ordinary layman who may 
be desirous of knowing the present position of the more advanced schools, and how much of the traditional theology 
these are prepared to retain. One could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar apologia 


for the edi colleen of the perplexed lay mind.”—Da:ly News. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


The VIRGIN BIRTH of CHRIST. A Christological Study. 


PAUL LOBSTEIN, Professor of Dogmatics in the University of Strassbourg. Translated into B . by 
v CTOR LEULIETTE, B.-2s-L. (Paris), A.K.C. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. W. D. MORRISON, 
“Prof. Lobstein handles his theme with a thoroughly reverent spirit, and the book may be recommended to at od 
are in doubt as to this particular dogma.”—Scotsman. 
*," A detailed Prospectus of the Volumes already published in either of the above Series, as well as of 
those in preparation, will be sent post free on application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 
Dr. SANDAY 

Rey, Father TAUNTON 
Prof. LEWIS CAMPBELL 
“ROMANUS” 





( Will be ready in the Autumn, 
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| THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIST. 


— 


THE KING’S LIBRARY. 


Under the general Editorship of Prof. GOLLANCZ. 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS FOLIOS. 


*Limited to 290 Copies, and 10 Copies on real Vellum, with hand-illuminated Initials, for sale in England, (Printed at the De La More Press.) 

















The MIRROUR of VERTUE in WORLDLY GREATNESS; or, the Life of Sir Thomas More, 
Knight. By his Son-in-Law, WILLIAM ROPER. With Engraved Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘*The triumpb, however, of Mr. Moring’s new set of publications is in Roper’s ‘Life of Sir Thomas More,’ This is a really beautiful book, and has 
already risen in price in the bookshops,”—Sphere, 


EIKON BASILIKE: the Pourtraicture of His Sacred Majestie (King Charles I.) in his Solitudes 


and Sufferings. Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, F.S.A. The first Edition for many years to appear in the Original Spelling. 11, 1s, net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S OVID: being Arthur Golding’s translation of ‘The Metamorphoses.’ Edited by 


W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt D. 11, 1s. net. 


The PERCY FOLIO of OLD ENGLISH BALLADS and ROMANCES. £3 3s. net. 


The famous manuscript (long kept from view, but now the property of the nation) from which Bishop Percy “ modernized” and spoilt so many of the 
poems included in the epoch-making ‘ Reliques of English Poetry,’ 


* These Folios have all been sold to the Booksellers, 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOS. 


Limited to 480 Copies on Hand-made Paper, 5s, net; and 50 Copies on Japanese Vellum, 21s, net, for sale in England. (Printed at the De La More Press.) 


BEN JONSON’S ‘ALCHEMIST.’ Edited by H. C. Hart. [Ready shortly. 


‘The Alchemist,’ one of the recognized masterpieces of its author, revived by Garrick, who took the part of Abel Drugger, and lately again revived by 
the Elizabethan Stage Society. The engraving on the title-page will represent Garrick in the rdle of Drugger. 


DEKKER’S GULL’S HORNBOOK;; a Book of “ Characters” of Shakespeare’s Age, with Special 
Pictured Initials, [Ready shortly. 


The first of a representative series of English ‘‘ Character Books.” ‘The typical ‘ Gull” of the Elizabethan age is depicted in the various phases of the 
London life of the time, The picture of the Gull ‘‘at the Theatre ” is amongst the most striking illustrations we possess of the Elizbethan playgoer. 





THE DE LA MORE BOOKLETS. 


Selected Masterpieces of Prose and Verse, printed at the De La More Press, in dainty Booklets, suitable for Birthday Gifts. 





The Set of Six in a Case, 3s, net; or Three in a Case, 1s, 6d. net. It is proposed to issue Six Booklets each Year. 


1, CHARLES LAMB’S ‘DREAM CHILDREN’ and 4. MILTON’S ‘MORNING of CHRIST'S NATIVITY.’ 


‘The CHILD ANGEL.’ | 


2. WASHINGTON IRVING'S ‘CHRISTMAS DAY.’ im KEATS’ ‘EVE of ST. AGNES.’ 
3. ROSSETTI’S ‘HAND and SOUL.’ |6. SHELLEY'S ‘ ADONAIS.’ 


Also neatly bound in limp moreen at 1s. per volume, } 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


Printed on Antique Laid Paper, 16mo, and supplied in Two Bindings, Red Cloth, Gilt, or Quarter Bound, White, in Antique Grey Boards, 


The LOVE of BOOKS: being the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. Newly Translated. 1s. net; 


also bound quarter vellum, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Translation is that prepared by the late E. C, Thomas as the result of some twenty years’ study of the Text—the first trustworthy Edition, pub- 
lished in 1888, out of print and very scarce—now again published, with brief Notes and Introduction, by special permission. A seal of Richard de Bury as | 
Bishop of Durham is reproduced on the Frontispiece. | 


‘Every book-lover into whose hands this book comes will look out eagerly for the further promised volumes of what bids fair to be one of the most 
valuable of our many reprint series,” —OUdserver. 


SIX DRAMAS of CALDERON. Translated by Edward FitzGerald, the Translator of ‘Omar 


Khayyam.’ 3s, 6d. net ; or quarter-bound vellum, 5s. 
This Work, somewhat unduly neglected, is a noteworthy literary achievement of the renowned translator of ‘Omar Khayyam.’ 


‘One of the neatest and cheapest of all available libraries of reprints.”— Globe. ; 
‘“‘ The book is produced with the sumptuousness and typographical excellence that distinguish all the volumes sent out by Mr, me: orn gl , 
orkshire Post. 


The CHRONICLE of JOCELIN of BRAKELOND: a Picture of Monastic Life in the Days of Abbot 


Samson. Newly Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Table of Dates relating to the Abbey of St, Edmundsbury, and Index, by Sir ERNEST 
CLARKE, F.S.A. Reproduction of Seal of Abbot Samson (A.D, 1200) as Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net ; also quarter-bound vellum, 3s, 6d. net. 


The LIFE of SIR THOMAS MORE. By William Roper. With Engraved Portrait. Containing 


also his Correspondence with his Daughter, MARGARET ROPER. 1s. 6d. net; also bound vellum, 3s, net. | 








ALEXANDER MORING, The De La More Press, 298, Regent Street, London, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A 
NATURALIST IN THE PACIFIC 
BETWEEN 1896 AND 1899. 


By H. B. GUPPY, M.B. F.B.8.E. Vol. I. VANUA LEVU, 
FIJI. A Description of ite leading Physical and Geological 
Characters. Illustrated. 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis 


McINTYRE, M.A. D.Se., Anderson Lecturer in the 
University of Aberdeen. With Photogravure Plate. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS,—New Series, 


CRABBE. By Alfred Ainger. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES,—New Vol. 
POETRY of THOMAS MOORE. 


Selected and Arranged by CO. LITTON FALKINER, 


Pott 8vo, 2s. éd. net. 
JUDAISM as CREED and LIFE. 


By the Rev. MORRIS JOSEPH. Extra crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


THE WORKS OF THACKERAY. 


Reprints of the First Editions, with all the Original Illus- 
trations, and with Facsimiles of Wrappers, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
LATEST ADDITION. 


BURLESQUES: from Cornhill to 


Grand Cairo; and Juvenilia. 
*," Prospectus sent post free on application. 


REX CHRISTUS. An Outline Study 
on. By ARTHUR H. SMITH. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


OCTOBER NUMBERS NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Contents for OCTOBER, 
JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. By Stephen Gwyrn. 
Chaps. 29-32. 
WRECKAGE of EMPIRE. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G, 
The SAYINGS of SIR ORACLE. 
BOROUGH COUNCILS and RISING RATES. By Aloys 
N. Emmel, Ph.D. 
HOPE. 
The AMUSEMENTS of the PEOPLE. By J. G. Leigh. 
SOME OPINIONS of a PEDAGOGUK. ByS. T. Irwin. 
A TOILER’S ROMANCE. 
The IRREGULARS of the NAVY. By W. J. Fletcher. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. 
Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The OCTOBER Number contains— 
TWO BRITISH GAME PARKS. I. Powerscourt. II. 
Drummond Castle. By J. M. Gleeson. 
The DESTRUCTION of PHILA. By Alonzo Clark Robin- 
son. Pictures from Photographs. 
A Story of the Lower 























The WAY of the ENGINEERS. 
Mississippi. By Willis Gibson. 

Ths YELLOW VAN. (Conclusion. By RICH 
WHITEING. . ’ ad rises 

And numerous other Storiesand Articles of General Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The OCTOBER Number contains— 

POH-HLAIK, the CAVE-BOY. Story. By Charles H. 

Lummis, 
A TRIP THROUGH tb 

Sketch. By ~~ bey Rang a ee 
NATURE and SCIENOK for YOUNG FOLKS. Illustrated. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


*,* MACMILLAN'S LIST of ANNOUNCEMENTS 
post free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO,, LimirEp, London. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_— 


MR. JOHN ASHTON’S NEW WORK. 


Ready early in October, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations reproduced from 
Cartoons and Old Prints, 7s. 6d, 


GOSSIP IN THE FIRST 
DECADE OF VICTORIA'S 
REIGN. 


By JOHN ASHTON, 


Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN.’ 


Ready early in October, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE TWINS OF SKIRLAUGH 
HALL. 

By EMMA BROOKE, 

Author of ‘ Life the Accuser,’ ‘ The Poet’s Child,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


Ready next week, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68, 


THIS FAIR OUTCAST. 
By RALPH LEWIN. 











NEW WORK BY R. MURRAY GILCHRIST, 
Author of ‘ Beggars’ Manor,’ ‘Courtesy Dame,’ &c, 


LORDS AND LADIES. 


Now ready, 1. vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY CURTIS YORKE, 
Author of ‘Hush,’ ‘A Memory Incarnate,’ &c, 


BUNGAY OF BANDILOO. 
An Episode. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
With specially designed Cover by Lewis Baumer. 
‘‘A humorous novel in which a Socialistic coster 


is introduced into ‘good’ society with farcical 
results, Well worth reading.”-—Sunday Sun. 


NEW WORK BY COSMO HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘Which is Absurd?’ ‘The Glamour of 
the Impossible,’ &c. 


CUPID IN MANY MOODS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
SOME EARLY NOTICES. 
“ All the stories are of the very lightest, and 
form pleasant and bright reading for the holidays.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“The volume is pretty sure to be welcome to the 
numerous readers whom Mr. Hamilton will not fail 
to please,” —St. James's Gazette. 
‘*A genial array of story sketches.” —Outlook. 








READY EARLY IN OCTOBER. 
IMPORTANT AUTHENTIC WORK ON 
THE PERSECUTION OF THE 
JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


WITHIN THE PALE. 
The True Story of Anti-Semitic Perse- 
cutions in Russia. 

By MICHAEL DAVITT, 


Author of ‘Leaves from a Prison Diary,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


J. M. DENT & CO’S LIST. 


—_——_>— 
NEW WORK ON THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY, 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
HOMELAND. 


SKETCHES OF STRATFORD-UPON-AYON, 
THE FOREST OF ARDEN, AND 
THB AVON VALLEY. 


BY 
W. SALT BRASSINGTON, F.S.A. 
With Coloured Portrait and 70 Illustrations Same Drawings 


by Henry J. Howard and Sidney Heath. 
Square demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





10,000 MILES THROUGH INDIA 
and BURMA. By CRCIL HEADLAM. An Account 
of the Oxford University Authentics’ Cricket Tour with 

J. Key in the Year of the Coronation Durbar. 


Mr. K. vy 

With 23 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“* His record is as good as it could be.”— Atheneum. 
“A very entertaining volume.”—/%eld, 





Completion of the BROCK THACKERAY, 


*,* Messrs. DENT have pleasure in announc- 
ing that, with the issue immediately of two 
volumes containing the ‘Roundabout Papers’ 
and ‘Contributions to Punch,’ the publication 
of their authorized and complete edition of 


THACKERAY’S WORKS 


will be brought toaclose. This set of thirty 
handy volumes contains nearly 300 New Draw- 
ings by Mr. C. E. Brock, besides many of the 
Author’s own Illustrations and a very compre- 
hensive collection of Portraits. A Bibliogra-. 
phical Introduction by Mr. Walter Jerrold is 
prefixed to each novel or group of sketches, 
The price of the set is 4/, 10s. net, or 38, net 
per volume. Kindly note the following press 


notices :— 

“‘Of all the editions of Thackeray, this pleases us the 
most by its rare and artistic combination of illustration, 
binding, and paper...... It ie an ornament to the bookcase, 
and pleasant to handle and read.’’—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“Mr. Jerrold writes admirable introductions to Messrs. 
Dent’s dainty edition, and Mr. C. E. Brock’s illustrations 
always interest us by their cleverness...... We find both 


spirit and grace in the illustrations to ‘ Barry Lyndon.’” 
Atheneum, 





TEMPLE H TEMPLE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES—1. BIOGRAPHIES—IlI. 


BENVENUTO THE 
CELLINI. LIF — 
Newijgcuonand Notes, «| «6G, F, WATTS, 
By ANNE MACDONNELL. oie 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, 
DD. LL.D. 


| Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$. t. 


Illustrated, 2 vols. 7s. net. 


“The translation is a sterling 
piece of work.” —Guardian. 
“The introdaction is truly ad- 
mirable.”— Speaker. 
*,* A Prospectus of both Series may be had. 





“ This admirable book.” 
Daily News. 





THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


“ For taste in design and beauty of execution,” the Con- 
temporary Review has recently said, ‘‘ it would be hard to 
overpraise the ‘ Temple Classics.’” 

With Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net, each Volume. 


HOWELL’S FAMILIAR LETTERS. 
Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 3 vols. 


VERBA CHRISTI: the Sayings of 
Jesus Christ. Hdited by the Very Rev. C. W. STUBBS, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. 

*,.* Greek Text and Authorized Version on opposite pages. 


BROWNING’S PIPPA PASSES, and 
oe Dente Poems. Edited by H. BUXTON 


THUCYDIDES’S PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR. Translated by RICHARD CRAWLEY and 
Edited by R. FEETHAM. 2 vols. 

*,* Please ask for Full List of the Series. 





Write to ALDINE HOUSE for a Catalogue. 
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LITERATURE 


——»—— 


Buddhist India. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Tuts latest of the many valuable works that 
Prof. Rhys Davids has written is not, it 
may be as well to say at the outset, a history 
of Indian Buddhism, but, in accordance 
with its title, a history of Buddhist India. 
The reader will therefore find here compara- 
tively little regarding the Buddha and his 
doctrine, the life of the master and his 
teachings having been exhaustively dealt 
with by Prof. Rhys Davids in his various 
other works, especially in his well-known 
‘Buddhism: its History and Literature.’ 
In the present book ‘a first attempt has,” 
says the author in his preface, 
** been made to describe ancient India, during 
the period of Buddhist ascendency, from the 
point of view not so much of the brahmin, as 
of the rajput. The two points of view,” 
he adds, ‘‘ naturally differ very much,” and 
the reader will be surprised to find, as he 
follows the story patiently and skilfully 
constructed from scattered materials by the 
learned writer, how great is that difference. 
The Brahmin view has too long dominated 
the field; and Prof. Rhys Davids shows a 
fine contempt for those critics whom he 
pictures as holding up their hands in pious 
horror at his profanity in daring to question 
its accuracy. He also mercilessly explodes 
the absurd, but too prevalent idea, that 
India is wanting in material for historical 
research. Much of the material is still 
in manuscript, it is true, but much that 
is available in print has not been 
thoroughly exploited. In this respect 
the writer himself has set a good 
example to other scholars, as this book 
proves. But, if materials are not lacking, 
men are—in this country, at any rate; and 
the bitter complaint of the learned professor 
regarding the manner in which Oriental 
learning is discouraged in England, while 
receiving active Government support in. the 
leading countries of the Continent, is fully 
justified. 





In the first two chapters of his book Prof. 
Rhys Davids describes the political divisions 
of the Gangetic valley at the time that 
Buddhism arose, showing that in the sixth 
and seventh centuries 3.c. there existed, side 
by side with powerful monarchies, republics 
with either complete or modified indepen- 
dence. This important factor in the social 
condition of India at that period has, he 
points out, remained hitherto unnoticed by 
scholars either in Europe or in India, the 
reason being that ‘‘they have relied for 
their information about the Indian peoples 
too exclusively on the brahmin books.” 
Other prevalent notions—such as that the 
aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryans 
eame in contact were savages, and that the 
supposed inferiority of the Indians to Euro- 
peans is due to climatic conditions or the 
forces of nature or what not—are also de- 
nounced by the writer as fallacies. Having 
laid down the axiom that ‘‘the social struc- 
ture of India was based upon the village,” 
our author proceeds to describe in detail 
the life of the village community, and a 
very pleasing picture it is that he offers 
of industrious and contented peasants, 
with their littie cultivated plots, their com- 
mon grazing grounds, their mote-halls and 
rest-houses and reservoirs, with no landlords 
and no paupers, and little if any crime, 
the only serious drawback being famine 
resulting from drought. The caste system, 
as it exists at present in India, was then 
unknown, though there were restrictions as 
to marriage and as to eating together. 

From the village Prof. Rhys Davids 
passes to the town; and what the Indian 
town was like at that period we know 
fairly well, from the details supplied by 
the Buddhist books and from the bas-reliefs 
of the Bharahat tope, many of which are 
reproduced. A notable feature of these 
towns, the dagabas, or topes, are not them- 
selves especially Buddhist monuments, but 
pre-Buddhist, though their shape and struc- 
ture were modified by the Buddhists. Prof. 
Rhys Davids laments that ‘‘no one has yet 
attempted to make a restoration of one of 
these of the most ancient date’’; and he 
therefore gives a drawing by the late Mr. 
W. Simpson of a tope of a later period. 
But since our author wrote there has been 
issued a ‘Report on the Restoration of 
Ancient Monuments at Anuradhapura, 
Ceylon,’ by Mr. F. O. Ocertel, a member of 
the Indian Public Works Department, in 
which appears a “‘ conjectural restoration of 
the Abhayagiriya dagaba at Anuradha- 
pura” (dating from 8Y B.c.), this restora- 
tion having been made, Mr. Oertel tells us, 
at the suggestion of Prof. Rhys Davids. 

In the chapter on the economic condi- 
tions of the people of Buddhist India the 
author has based his remarks chiefly on 
the able articles by his talented wife in 
the Economic Journal and the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1901. Writing, its 
beginnings and development, language and 
literature (especially the Pali books), and 
the Jataka Book, are dealt with in the 
succeeding chapters, the author explaining 
why it was that the Indians continued, for 
centuries after writing materials had become 
available to them, not only not to feel the 
want of them, but even to prefer, so far 
as books are concerned, to do without them, 
a state of things, as he remarks, unique in 





the history of the world. Two chapters 
full of interest are devoted to religion, the 
first dealing with animism—~zdga and tree- 
worship, &c.—and the second with the 
Brahmin position. 

Having thus sketched the conditions that 

existed in India before and when Buddhism 
arose, Prof. Rhys Davids, after recording 
the little that is known of what happened 
during the century and a half after the 
Buddha’s death, passes on to describe the 
very different circumstances prevailing 
when Chandragupta ruled the great empire 
of Magadha. To Chandragupta’s famous 
grandson Asoka the author devotes a 
long chapter, that challenges comparison 
with the monograph by Mr. Vincent A. 
Smith, in the ‘ Rulers of India” series, 
which we noticed last year. In reviewing 
Mr. Smith’s book in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Prof. Rhys Davids 
entered a somewhat mild protest against 
the language used by its author in reference 
to the Buddhist monks who compiled the 
historical books of Ceylon; and here he 
takes up the cudgels vigorously on behalf 
of the ‘“‘ mendacious monks ’”’ whose ‘silly 
fictions” Mr. Smith rejects so contemp- 
tuously. Ocertainly our author makes out a 
good case for the monkish historians, who 
were apparently no worse than the priestly 
chroniclers of England and other countries. 
The last chapter deals with the decline 
and fall of Buddhism in India, which 
began after the reign of Kanishka, and 
has continued to the present day. The 
theory of a fierce Brahmin persecution of 
Buddhists, invented by the Brahmins, and 
accepted by some European writers, Prof. 
Rhys Davids absolutely rejects. ‘‘ We 
must seek elsewhere,” he says, 
‘*for the causes of the decline of the Buddhist 
faith ; and they will be found, I think, partly 
in the changes that took place in the faith 
itself, partly in the changes that took place in 
the intellectual standard of the people. And 
in both respects the influence of the foreign 
tribes that invaded India from the north-west 
can scarcely be exaggerated.” 


When all the materials are available, 
some historian of the future may, as our 
author suggests, produce a work on the 
decline and fall of Buddhism in India as 
interesting and instructive as Gibbon’s 
masterpiece. Meanwhile, however, this 
admirable volume is the best that has 
yet appeared on the rise and collapse of 
Buddhism, and it will, we expect, hold that 
position for some time to come. 

The illustrations, a large eee of 
which are reproductions of plates in Cun- 
ningham’s ‘ Stipa of Bharhut,’ are excellent, 
and, with one or two exceptions, clearly 
printed. The one of the Sanchi tope, which 
forms the frontispiece, is repeated on p. 287, 
by an error apparently, for on p. 288 the 
reader is referred to an illustration of “a 
portion of the railing round Bharahat” 
which does not appear. In the foot-note 
on p. 98, explaining the details of the plate 
on the opposite page, the words “right” 
and “left” are used in a manner that will 
be apt to puzzle the reader. At the end of 
the book is a map of ‘The Kingdom of 
Asoka as described in the Inscriptions and 
in the Engraved Edicts,’ based on the map 
in Prof. E. Hardy’s (here printed ‘‘ Harly’s”’) 
‘Asoka.’ In this map the sites of all the 
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Asoka edicts—rock end column—hitherto 
discovered are said to be marked. Several 
places mentioned, however, are not shown 
on the map. These should be added in any 
future edition, which should also contain an 
explanatory list of the contractions used by 
the author in his references to Pali books, 
many of which will be unintelligible to the 
general reader. The printers have here and 
there divided words in a strange way, and 
there are some misprints, the oddest occur- 
ring in the index, where we find the entry: 
‘‘ Writers, astrade, 108,” the mystery of 
which is not at once solved even by a refer- 
ence to the page in question. 








La Lignée des Poctes Francais au XITX* Siecle. 
Par Charles Bonnier. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

M. Bonnrer has produced a tiny but beauti- 

ful anthology of modern French poetry, from 

Lamartine to Verhaeren, which he has linked 

together, by an ingenious method, into a con- 

secutive narrative, illustrated by quotations. 

The idea is admirable, the working-out 

hardly less so; but we may be permitted to 

regret that the editor should have printed 
so few poems in their complete form. To 
read Gautier’s hymn to Art, or Verlaine’s 

‘ Art Poétique,’ with almost half the stanzas 

left out, is disappointing to those who 

already know those poems, and can hardly 
fail to be tantalizing to those who do not 
know them. M. Bonnier has cut with skill; 
but why cut at all? His dainty book of 
seventy pages need have been no less dainty 
as a book of a hundred pages, and it would 
have been much more satisfactory. Then 
he has not always been quite accurate in his 
orthography or in his quotations. The name 
of Arthur Rimbaud occurs no fewer than ten 
times in the book (and not once too often), 
but each time it is misspelt ‘‘Raimbaud.”’ 

M. de Heredia (who is of Spanish descent, 

and spells his name in the Spanish way, 

without accents) is correctly referred to in 
the index, but in the text printed as 

‘“* Hérédia’’; Verlaine’s volume ‘Jadis et 

Naguére’ is called ‘Jadis’; and a serious 

misprint of “paroi” has been left in 

Gautier’s poem on a. 8. This misprint is 

serious because it makes a kind of ridiculous 

sense. On p. 52 two lines of Verlaine are 
misqoted, and the misquotation is used as an 
essential part in an argument. These are, 
perhaps, slight, but definite blemishes in 

a book which is good enough to have been 

worth making a little better. 

In his choice of poets and of poems M. 
Bonnier has shown both tact and originality. 
We regret the omission of Gérard de Nerval, 
Tristan Corbiére, Albert Samain, Laurent 
Tailhade, Francis Jammes, and Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and to make room for these 
we could have spared the pages devoted to 
Marie Krysinska and Edouard Dujardin, 
and perhaps curtailed the quotations from 
Moréas and Vielé-Griffin, good as they are. 
We are not certain that the full savour 
of Baudelaire can be gathered from the 
lines quoted, or that Banville might not 
have been better represented in his more 
‘“‘funambulesque mood.” But for the most 
part M. Bonnier has chosen his selections 
with singular felicity, and in such a way as 
would best illustrate his general argument. 
That argument is deftly woven ; it presents 








the course, the “ lineage’’ of modern French 
poetry with no less precision than brevity. 
There is a great deal of keen criticism in 
these notes of a few lines, in which every 
word means something. In the poetry of 
Marceline Desbordes-Valmore (so greatly, 
and, as it has seemed to some, so unex- 
ectedly, admired and praised by Baude- 
aire and by Verlaine) M. Bonnier notes ‘‘le 
navrement des madones dans les primitifs”’; 
in Baudelaire, not the ‘‘ Satanic” poet, but 
‘“‘le Boileau romantique, législateur de la 
beauté étrange”’ ; inthe verse of Verbaeren, 
‘la grasse et forte ampleur d’un tableau 
flamand, dans l’hallucination des fonds em- 
pourprés, comme en un de Groux”—a 
comparison which can only justly be 
appreciated by those who know the 
strong, disconcerting work of that revolu- 
tionary painter. M. Bonnier is singularly 
without prejudices, and barely allows us 
to realize that he prefers the verse of 
M. Vielé-Griffin to that of M. Henri de 
Régnier, or that he has a shade more 
sympathy for the Latin side of Mallarmé’s 
art than for the English side of Verlaine’s. 

The essay on rhyme, which concludes the 
volume, is inscribed to the memory of 
Mallarmé, and it is written in a style which 
owes a good deal to the exquisite, ingenious, 
but not very lucid style of the ‘ Divagations.’ 
M. Bonnier touches lightly, but delicately, 
on those questions of the “ rime riche,’”’ the 
‘¢¢ muet,’’ and the ‘‘ vers libre,” which are 
being discussed to-day almost more heatedly 
than they were in the days when M. Gustave 
Kahn began to lay down the laws of the 
new prosody. A more detailed and technical 
study of these questions will be found in 
two recent books of M. Remy de Gourmont, 
‘Le Probléme du Style,’ which has just 
appeared, and ‘ Esthétique de la Langue 
Frangaise,’ which was published a few 
years ago. In an essay on “le vers libre,”’ 
in the latter of these books, we find this 
curious quotation from a conversation of 
Goethe with Eckermann in 1831 (we give 
it, as quoted, in French) :— 

‘* Si j’étais encore assez jeune et assez osé, je 

violerais 4 dessein toutes lois de fantaisie; 
juserais des allitérations, des assonances, des 
fausses rimes, et de tout ce qui me semblerait 
commode,”’ 
There we see a kind of prevision of what 
was to be the general movement of the 
century in regard to metre. ‘Oe qu’on a 
appelé le vers libre n’était au fond que les 
rythmes de pensée succédant aux rythmes 
de sons,’’ says M. Bonnier; and we have 
seen, not only in France, how poetry has 
endeavoured to rid itself of all the bondages 
of prose, as it comes closer and closer to the 
rhythms of thought and sensation, as they 
exist in themselves. The movement in France 
which we associate with its greatest name, 
Verlaine, has been more definite and more 
significant, it has had far more influence, 
than any movement we can trace in England; 
but we can find a certain parallel in the 
work of Mr. Bridges and of Mr. Yeats, 
with perhaps a more distinct imitation in 
the work of Henley. 

When Landor said “ Beautiful thoughts 
are seldom disdainful of sonorous epithets,” 
he was defining part of the quality of the 
romantic French poetry, alike in Hugo and 
in the Parnassians. When Gautier boasted 
that his metaphors ‘‘se tenaient,” he was 





stating 2 creedin poetry. ‘‘ Une métaphore 
qui se tient,” says M. Bonnier, 


‘c'est une image fixe qui se dresse contre 
l’objet méme et non son impression...... Liimage 
‘mallarméenne,’ toute de suggestion, offre une 
suite, un prolongement, qui ne génent ni ne 
troublent les rapports spirituels par trop de 
précision.” 

France, as usual, defines, systematizes, 
what other nations have found by accident 
and developed somewhat at random. It is 
the qualities of the finest English poetry, 
of ‘Kubla Khan’ and of the best of 
Crashaw and of Blake, that modern French 
poets are trying to attain, and modern 
English poets to carry on. Verlaine was 
always ready to admit how much he 
had learnt from English poetry, from 
Tennyson among others. Mallarmé was a 
professor of English, and the translator of 
Poe’s poems, and it is curious to trace the 
process by which a quality originally and 
essentially English has found its way to 
France, undergone new developments there, 
and found its way back again to England, 
still vital, and with a promise of unforeseen 
growth. 








A Catalogue of Letters and other Historical 
Documents exhibited in the Library at 
Welbeck. Compiled by S. Arthur Strong. 
(Murray. ) 

WE cannot help thinking that these inter- 
esting documents would have been presented 
in a more intelligible form if their editor, 
Mr. Strong, had not adhered so closely 
to their arrangement in the library at 
Welbeck. In defiance of chronology, for 
example, we get in succession letters 
numbered IX A 4, IX A 5, and IX A 6. 
The first is a communication from the 
Princess of Wales, better known as Queen 
Caroline, dated 1807; the second was written 
by Lord Thurlow in 1780; the third was 
dispatched by Lord Mansfield from West- 
minster Hall in 1776. For purposes of 
reference on the spot this rigid consistency 
may be useful enough; but the general 
reader will find himself sorely baffled by it, 
though Mr. Strong does his best in a pre- 
fatory note to guide him through the 
labyrinth. A slight reshuffling of the con- 
tents of the cases—in the printed form, of 
course, not the originals—appears to have 
been all that was necessary for the produc- 
tion of a consecutive record, and it seems 
an error of judgment to have refrained from 
that process in preparing a book which will 
find its way to public and private libraries 
remote from Welbeck. 

The earliest documents relate chiefly to 
Titchfield Abbey, and include besides some 
manuscript ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ Thus, as 
Mr. Strong observes, they illustrate the 
monastic beginnings out of which so many 
titles of nobility have flowered. Case II. is 
devoted to the first Earl of Portland, ‘“ the 
best and truest friend,’’ according to Sir 
William Temple, ‘‘that ever Prince had the 
good fortune to possess,” and to his period. 
The letters embrace his embassy to England 
to negotiate the marriage between William 
and the Princess Mary, William’s offer 
of assistance in the suppression of the 
Monmouth rising, and the more important 
events in Portland’s career down to his 
rupture with his master and retirement 
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from public life. Mr. Strong calls the 
overtures of the Prince of Orange to his 
father-in-law, James II., when the Mon- 
mouth rebellion was in full blaze, ‘‘ hypo- 
critical.” But he adduces no valid reason 
for differing from Macaulay, who points out 
that William had almost as much at stake 
as the king, since there seemed to be 
hopes of an alliance against France 
between England, the United Provinces, 
and the House of Austria. William gave 
proof of his hostility to the pretender by 
expediting the passage of the three British 
regiments in the Dutch service. The 
instructions to Portland indicate that he 
was ready as well to come over in person, 
accompanied by a staff of officers. Had 
the rebellion been protracted, they would, 
no doubt, have been found most useful. 
To Portland’s mission to France of 1698 
belongs the draft of an address to Louis 
XIV., couched in the grandiloquent diction 
proper tosuch occasions. The first Partition 
Treaty was the ultimate result of his 
diplomatic exertions, and he made friend- 
ships at the same time with many of the 
French marshals, who wrote to him later 
in terms of intimate respect, acknowledging 
presents or, in the case of Villeroi, making 
philosophic reflections on a military reverse. 
The letters which passed between Portland 
and William III. before their final rupture 
of the following year are given by Mr. 
Strong, but they indulge in too many 
mysterious allusions to be informative. 
Though he was condemned by his own 
action to retirement, the earl did not cease to 
take interest in public affairs. In the next 
reign we find Lord Halifax sending him an 
account of Harley’s growing unpopularity, 
and the Duke of Marlborough of the victory 
of Blenheim. 


‘*T am very much obliged to your Lord? for 
the favour of your Letter, and tho I doubt not 
but you will doe me the Justice to believe that my 
chief aim is to serve the Publick, yet I must 
own it as a particular satisfaction to me to have 
the approbation of my friends in my just 
endeavours, which God has blest with so signal 
a Victory over our Common enemy, that I 
flatter myself thay will not recover the Blow 
in some years, for we find by the letters 
we have intercepted of the Enemys going to 
Paris, that they all own their loose to be above 
forty thousand men. the troups under my 
com’and has been march’d these three days 
towardes the Rhin, but I have been desir’d to 
stay for the finishing a treaty with the Electoris 
for the giving vp of Vim, and the rest of the 
Garrison, if this treaty does not succed we shal 
then leave Mon" Thungen to carry on the siege, 
the reducing of this place being of the last con- 
sequence for the security of these Countrys.” 


Mr. Strong has relegated to the appendix 
a somewhat inept treatise by Hobbes on 
the motions of the horse, and another by 
the great Duke of Newcastle on govern- 
ment. The Duke addressed Charles II. 
immediately after the Restoration, and his 
observations, despite the acquaintance with 
history and Courts which they imply, prove 
that the Royalists had been taught nothing 
by their misfortunes. Thus he would retain 
the Star Chamber and suppress all un- 
orthodox preaching, or “lecturing” as he 
called it. The Church was to be kept in a 
very straight way indeed :— 


**No minister to have above one livinge, To 
preach everye Sundaye, & holedaye, & butt 





once & to Catechise In the after noone, —Butt 
I shoulde wishe no man to preach his owne ser- 
mons butt such as our Reverende Bishops 
shoulde aprove off, that Is as so manye Homiles 
for the proper Sundayes & Holadyes for the 
Compas off a yeare to bee made & printed, & so 
sente to Everye Parson off Each parishe to bee 
prechte, & to preach no other & those sermons 
to preach Jesus christe our salvation, Godlye 
life, to avoyde Sin, & exercise charetye, & per- 
petualye to Instructe the people off their obedi- 
ence to their superiors and Governers, with all 
the respecte thatt maye bee.—Naye the Cate- 
chisinge to bee printed, as well as the sermons, 
for otherwise theye will take libertye ther,— 
Thus shall your Mat bringe greate quiett to 
your selfe & your People.” 


Still the Duke was all for the encourage- 
ment of trade, even by such primitive 
devices as planting mulberry trees for silk- 
worms, and England was to be merry 
England once more :— 


‘* Maye Games, Moris Danses, the Lords off 
the Maye, & Ladye off the Maye, the foole,—& 
the Hobye Horse muste nott bee forgotten.— 
Also the whitson Lorde, & Ladye,—Thrashinge 
off Hens att Shrove-tite,—Caralls & wassells 
att Christmas, with good Plum Porege & Pyes 
which nowe are forbidden as prophane ungodlye 
thinges, wakes,—Fayres & markettes mentaynes 
Comerse & Trade,—& affter Eveninge Prayer 
Everye Sundaye & Holedye,—The Countereye 
People with their fresher Lasses to tripp on the 
Toune Greene aboute the Maye pole, to the 
Louder Bagg-Pipe ther to bee refreshte with 
their Ale & Cakes, Kinge James off Blessed 
Memorye writt a litle Booke nott onlye In 
defence off dansinge, butt com’anded thatt his 
good People Shoulde reioyce them selves with 
dansinge after Eveninge Prayer.” 


The Duke’s maxims of State were drawn 
chiefly from the great days of Elizabeth, 
and he hinted by no means obscurely that 
the king’s father and grandfather had com- 
mitted many errors through their impecuni- 
osity and employment of favourites. The 
whole treatise is a most curious attempt to 
put back the political clock by over half a 
century, and it would have rejoiced the 
sturdy heart of Peveril of the Peak. 

The papers relating to the Treaty of 
Utrecht comprise an intelligent defence 
of British policy addressed by Harley to 
Zinzendorff, the Imperial Chancellor, 
numerous letters sent by Matthew Prior 
from Paris, and his unfortunately imper- 
fect diary. Mr. Strong rightly observes 
that they havea high value. Prior appears 
in them as a diplomatist of much acuteness, 
thoroughly conversant with the most com- 
plicated details. He was, at the same time, 
much embarrassed by his position—that of 
an unauthorized envoy without credentials— 
and by the meagreness of the supplies doled 
out by Harley. His piteous complaints 
hardly bear out this philosophic observation 
in his diary :— 

‘*T have so much carelessness and indifference 
in my temper that I think I never was at any 
Expence for Ostentations sake, or for any 
pleasure I took in it; and I never avoided 
any Expence for sparingness or the considera- 
tion of what the thing would cost.” 


We also get an amusing account of Prior’s 
quarrel with the Duchess of Marlborough, 
who had accused him of lampooning her, 
and a sage comment from the Duke on 
the episode :— 

“The D. of Marlbourgh at his return 
received me very kindly, and upon my telling 





him what had happened and my desiring him 
to take off any ill impression which my Lady 
Dutchess might have conceived of Me, told me 
that tho’ I were not a marryed man I could but 
know that women would have their humours, 
but assured me that the thing should do me no 
prejudice,” 

The third Duke of Portland, the titular 
leader of the famous secession of the Port- 
land Whigs, left papers behind him which 
are almost exclusively political. They can- 
not be said to make material additions to 
our knowledge of a much-discussed period. 
Thus we find the fussy old Duke of New- 
castle gossiping about the proceedings and 
intentions of the Great Commoner, George 
III. denouncing Fox for his opposi- 
tion to Pitt’s coercive legislation, and 
Burke declaiming to the Duke against 
the French Revolution. The unwise en- 
couragement of the French emigrants is 
illustrated by the following letter from the 
King :— 

‘‘This morning I received the enclosed with 
[the] Duke of Portland’s note, I entirely agree 
that no Man deserves more Attention than the 
Marshal Duke of Broglie, I therefore willingly 
consent that in addition to the Regiments of 
Emigrants now raising one may be added either 
for the marshal or his son the Prince de Revel ; 
I authorize the Duke of Portland to arrange this 
business on the same terms as the other Emi- 
grant Corps and that he will give notice of it 
either to the marshal or his son. Bee hy 


Of some social interest is an outburst from 
the notorious Duchess of Kingston, for- 
warded to the Duke, it would seem, before 
she was put on her trial by her peers for 
bigamy :— 

‘*T have the honor of acquainting your Grace 
that after inexpressible persecutions I am at 
Calais arm’d with inocence and preparing to 
return to England immediately as your Grace 
has honor’d me with many professions of friend- 
ship I should be difficient to myself if I did not 
desire your Grace to do me the honor to be one 
of my bail with his Grace of Newcastle, it is a 
matter of form but the relationship that your 
Grace held in Blood to my late Dear Husband 
the forever lamented Duke of Kingston will 
make it a double satisfaction to Her who has 
the honor to assure your Grace of the great 
respect with which she is your Grace’s most 
obedient & very humble servt 
‘* i, Kineston.” 
Sad to relate, the House of Lords found 
her guilty, and she was forced to quit the 
country. 


Letters received by the East India Company 
from its Servants in the East.—Vol. VI. 
1617, July to December. Edited by 
William Foster. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Turs volume is of the same general cha- 

racter as the others of the series. It con- 

tains the usual amount of queer hetero- 
geneous matter, personal and geographical, 
which is often intensely diverting, and 
always illustrates the manners and often 
the politics of the time. The letters 
received by the East India Company printed 
in it from the “Original Correspond- 
ence” series of the India Office Records 
cover the period from July to December, 

1617; but seven documents have been added 

from other collections in the India Office 

and British Museum. The most important 
public matters treated are Connock’s inter- 
view with the Shah of Persia; Sir Thomas 
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Roe’s remarkable residence amid the ruins 
of Mandu; Cocks’s mission to the Court in 
Japan; the quarrels with Dutch enterprise 
in Bantam, and the arrival of the French 
ships. 

At the close of the last volume Connock 
was left at Ispahan preparing to start for 
the western frontier, where the Shah lay 
watching for an opportunity to attack the 
Turkish army. By July 11th, 1617, Con- 
nock and his party reached the royal 
encampment. They found that “a certain 
Augustine friar, become at this Court agent 
for the King of Spain,” had arrived there 
two days before them, ‘‘ when with his 
proffers of large sums and with larger lies 
he attempted our dismission.’’ But Connock, 
having countermined “things with some 
expense,” obtained, after a lapse of two 
days, audience of the Shah, and presented 
his Majesty’s letter. The Shah asked what 
the King of England required of him. The 
envoy replied, ‘‘ amity, trade, and commerce 
between the two kings and their subjects,” 
and discoursed on the benefit thereby 
arising. But the Spanish agent talked big 
concerning 


“the damage and ruin of the trade of Ormus, 
the storehouse of this empire, if the king 
accepted us, when with our ships we might at 
Jasques, the entrance to the Gulf, intercept the 
ships passing to and fro from us” ; 


and he illustrated the danger by accusing 
the English of capturing Spanish and Por- 
tuguese ships wherever they met them. The 
English envoy, however, assured the Shah 
that ‘till the Portingall began with us we 
gave them no offence,” and by his argu- 
ments and examples so succeeded in satisfy- 
ing his Majesty that to the friar agent he 
said in Italian, ‘‘ Padre, padre”; then in 
his own language these express words :— 


‘** Let him split in ten thousand pieces that 
tells me lies,’ which he redoubled. He called 
for wine, and in a large bowl he drank His 
Majesty our King’s health, which he caused me 
to pledge, himself upon his knee honoured the 
same ; which done, he told me I was welcome: 
our king should be his elder brother in his 
respects : his friendship he did dearly esteem 
and tender ; that he would grant us Jasques or 
any other port we would require, and such 
freedom in every respect as in his honour he 
may grant. And all this in the Spanish agent’s 
presence, to whom he had neither afforded good 
word nor countenance from that to this hour, 
but hath me graced with four several presents 
of fowl and venison, which he hath at no time 
accustomed to any.” 


Seventeen days later the presents and car- 
riages, which came by camels, arrived, and 
were presented in the king’s name to the 
Shah, which he well accepted :— 


“The King arose, came and sat by me, drank 
His Majesty the King’s health, discoursed of 
England, of our King’s disposition, of his great- 
ness and strength both by sea and land. He 
openly told his lords the English were a people 
free from lying or deceit, but that the 
Portingals had any time these twenty years told 
him not one true word. Indeed, so much was 
the King’s expression of friendship to His 
Majesty our King and affection to our nation 
one in the friar’s face) that in faith I admired 
it. 


The Shah delivered to Connock a “ very 
noble letter” to King James, and had a 
Jarman drawn up granting to the English 
many important privileges. An English 





ambassador might constantly reside at the 
Court; he had power to constitute in any 
art of the Shah’s dominions agents and 
actors for the negotiation of their busi- 
ness,— 
** they shall buy whatsoever sort of merchandise 
they list, nobody hindering them...... they shall 
live in their own laws and religion...... they 
shall keep whatsoever sorts of arms and 
weapons in their houses.” 

The Shah also offered to give Connock 

credit forthwith for 3,000 bales of royal 
silk, and requested to have sent to him 
in return a looking-glass, a coach with 
its furniture, and a coachman—“ a caroach, 
not a coach”—two mastifis, young and 
fierce, ‘“‘ which he useth to guard his person 
in the night”; 100 barrels of serviceable 
pieces, of choice metal, not heavy nor too 
light,— 
‘“‘and in any hand gentle that they recoil 
not—for these people lay the stock of the 
piece at their face when they shoot—the 
barrels only, without stock or snap hance 
(spring locks).” 

But what the Oriental monarch most 
urgently required were 
**some of your choice fighting-cocks and hens 
like choice breed. Turkey-cocks and hens, as 
many as you please to send. He hath caused 
me write for peacocks into Inida, where are 
plenty. Neither them nor turkeys he never 
saw: this country affordeth none. A dog anda 
brach (bitch-hound) that draw dryfoot. These, 
with the little, little women’s curs, he chiefly 
desires of anything you can send him.” 


Connock, full of delight at the success of 
his mission, and ‘“‘ happy to be born to my 
country’s good,” took leave of the Shah and 
returned to Ispahan :— 


‘*There the King will cause the silk to be 
consigned me. Five hundred great bales, as 
I have said, will I send you, and speedily 
depart for Jasques, there to meet your fleet, 
by God’s help, by the middle of October...... 
When laden at Jasques I will dispeed you 
several letters that you may make insurance if 
you please.” 

But the Company was not so eager to 
launch into the Persian trade as its enthu- 
siastic servant, and no fleet came laden with 
specie and sugar to be bartered for silk. 
On the 6th of December there arrived the 
Bee without any cargo. Connock learnt 
that his prudent masters requested that 
before the trade with Persia was begun 
a formal contract should be made with the 
Shah as to the price of silk. This entailed 
another journey to the Court, and fresh 
wearisome negotiations. News also reached 
him that the Sultan of Mogoustan “ hath 
made stay of 140 bales of silk at Mynaw 
(Minau).” Connock set forth for that 
town, but he had proceeded only one day’s 
journey when he fell sick, 

‘and died upon Christmas Eve a professed 
Romish Catholic, chiefly troubled for want of 
a Confessor and other rites of that his blind 
religion ; also grieved that he had written to 
your Honours so much to the disgrace of a 
Portugall Friar at Spahan.” 


So ended the hard, rough career of the 
brave merchant to whom was chiefly due the 
establishment of English commerce in the 
dominions of the Shah. It is an example 
of the fate of the pioneer—to work, to 
sow, and to pass away without reaping the 
harvest. 





As the letters from India deal chiefly with 
Sir Thomas Roe’s residence in the Moghul’s 
camp at Mandu they demand no special 


notice. We reviewed in the Atheneum 
(No. 3573, September 30th, 1890) the 
exhaustive edition of Roe’s journal which 
Mr. Foster edited for the Hakluyt Society. 
The letters in this volume are not of 
sufficient importance to justify their pub- 
lication in extenso. The same remark 
applies to the documents relating to 
Sumatra and Siam, and the three letters 
from Japan. It is interesting to note 
that Richard Cocks writes from Firando 
in Japan, December 23rd, 1617, to John 
Johnson and Richard Pott at Siam: ‘‘I give 
you thanks for the book of Sir Walter 
Rawlies which you sent me.” The ‘ History 
of the World’ had been published in 1614, 
and a copy may have found its way to Siam. 
The letters from Bantam deal mainly with 
the quarrels between the English and Dutch, 
and, as they only illustrate the well-known 
fact that the Dutch were resolved to check 
all encroachment on their Asiatic trade, are 
rather tedious. 

The present volume exhibits in a most 
glaring manner the great defect of the 
‘Letters received by the East India Com- 
pany from its Servants in the East,’ re- 
garded as a series. It is wanting in that 
unity of execution which indicates a well- 
devised plan. It is much to be regretted 
that some regular schome was not laid 
down beforehand to guide the first editor 
as regards his choice of documents. As 
Sir Henry Yule, who examined the Court 
books, declared, their publication would be 
an endless task. And we venture to suggest 
that even now it would be a great advantage 
if the Secretary of State for India in Council 
would give permission to the editor to make 
a selection, and confine himself as much 
as possible to documents relating to India. 
He might also confine his attention to such 
papers as happen to exist in the India Office. 
As the papers in the volume lack unity of 
arrangement, so the editor’s careful preface 
lacks unity of design and is almost wholly 
occupied with remarks on the documents. 
As 1617 was the fourth and last year of the 
First Joint Stock, he has given in the pre- 
face some useful details regarding the 
financial results of the four years’ trading. 
They were most satisfactory. A ship called 
the New Year’s Gift, ‘‘ whose cargazoon cost 
40,000 riels (8,000/.), produced here towards 
charges not less than 80,000/. sterling; and 
the Adventurers in the sales one to another 
made 120 per cent. advance.” An inte- 
resting table is also printed of the various 
fleets sent out by the Stock, giving the names 
of their commanders, the date of sailing 
and arrival in the East, and the fate of each 
ship. A good map of the East Indies in 
1617, with the factories underlined, is in- 
cluded, which should be acceptable to the 
student. The editor has 
‘once more to acknowledge the great assistance 
he has received from Miss E. B. Sainsbury, 
who not only made the first copies of the 
various documents, but also prepared the index 
and took the chief share of the proof-reading.” 
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NEW NOVELS, 


2he Rose of Joy. By Mary Findlater. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Preruars the best way to describe the 
feeling this book induces is to say that, 
like its little heroine Susan Crawford 
herself, it gradually winds itself round 
one’s heart. The underlying, growing 
influence of the story at length takes a 
reader by surprise as he finds that the 
people, the places, and the sentiment of it 
have, before he knew it, become a part of 
himself. It is like listening to a voice 
murmuring an old song in an undertone, 
in which notes of joy or sorrow sound 
before the meaning of the words is realized. 
This sense of hush and resignation is all 
over the spirit of the book as well as over 
the mild, barren landscape of a spot “not 
far from Edinburgh ” where the tale opens. 
Miss Findlater’s pictures are produced 
with little help from adjectives or other 
devices. They are soft and clear and 
arresting. Susan first appears to us, and 
to a certain Col. Hamilton, in the gloom 
of an inn-parlour where twenty years 
before he had on a brief visit sat and 
dreamt of his lost love, the girl’s mother. 
Even before she has gravely introduced the 
hedgehog as a possible object of interest 
one loves this old-fashioned girl. The 
Hamiltons—the colonel himself, his nephew, 
his sister and sister-in-law, and even his 
charming niece—though making pleasing 
effects of their own, are of secondary 
interest. We almost grudge them the 
place taken from Susan, her “ feckless” 
mother, and her whole family and surround- 
ings. The mother is an excellent study of 
commonplace, ineffectual womanhood. We 
should also have liked more of a poor, 
proud old family in their desolate home 
among turnips. The son of the house grows 
in interest as the story proceeds. His is 
& sensuous, impulsive temperament; part 
sprite, part satyr, he has suffered by an 
austere and frugal life devoid of all joys and 
graces. It is a difficult character to present, 
and one that might have been easily beyond 
Miss Findlater’s range, but she has managed 
it somehow. The father and mother of the 
house of Striven, as it is called, seem etched 
from complete knowledge and understand- 
ing. But to Susan, the gem of the collec- 
tion, we keep returning. In every relation 
of life (in spite of a transcendental imagina- 
tion) she is never ‘too bright or good for 
human nature’s daily food.’ Her gentle- 
ness is never flabby nor her patience limp. 
The touches of dry humour sparingly dealt 
out are all the more appreciated for their 
rarity. But it is not only in drawing the 
people and places that the author excels; 
there is more, though that is much. The 
book is made uncommon by the deep 
spiritual beauty that, for all its simplicity 
and modesty, pervadesit. — 





UcTodd. By Cutcliffe Hyne. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 
In this volume we have Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne 
without the truculent and popular Capt. 
Kettle, and we have good company. 
McTodd, the hero, is the dissipated Scotch 
engineer, a ‘‘ dissolute mechanic,”’ as some of 
his skippers love to call him, who will not 





be altogether a stranger to readers of the 
author’s earlier work. The book contains 
over three hundred pages, divided into 
twelve chapters. The author has chosen thus 
to give it the form of a novel. As a fact, 
however, it is a book of twelve short stories, 
each having the same hero. Four of the 
stories are concerned with adventure in 
Southern seas, the remainder with hazardous 
experiences in the Arctic regions. In each 
we have the irrepressible and indefatigable 
Mr. McTodd; in most the stoke-hole and 
deck of a tramp steamer of some sort form 
the background. Mr. Hyne has evidently 
never wasted time on his travels. From a 
story-teller’s point of view he has skimmed 
the West Coast of Africa to great advan- 
tage; but apparently he has done even 
better in the far North. His pictures of 
Esquimaux life are excellent, and his studies 
of whale fishery and seal-catching among 
the ice floes show considerable imagination 
and the use of a highly trained faculty of 
observation. We do not think, upon the 
whole, that we need deplore the disappear- 
ance of Capt. Kettle, entertaining little 
pirate though that mariner was. McTodd 
is no bad substitute; and, further, so long 
as the author is able to present pictures as 
fresh and vigorous as those contained in this 
book, of strange life in outlandish places, 
the question of what character he may 
choose as a peg to hang his incidents upon 
is one of no great importance. Descriptive 
writing and the presentation of rough 
incident are Mr. Hyne’s strong points, not 
characterization. ‘These adventures of the 
hard-drinking, heavy-handed Scotch engi- 
neer are better reading a good deal than 
were the last too long drawn out escapades 
of the redoubtable Kettle; and now that we 
have had three hundred pages of a bio- 
graphy of McTodd, we hope that his creator 
will choose an altogether fresh hero for his 
next collection of stories, and so avoid the 
risk of wearing the engineer’s welcome 
thin. That Mr. Hyne is a spinner of good 
yarns no reasonable reader can deny. He 
deserves to be called the Kipling of the 
tramp steamer. But we think he might 
produce work of a finer texture if he would 
spare a little more time for its production. 





By Ellen Thorneycroft 


Place and Power. 
(Hutchin- 


Fowler (Mrs. Alfred Felkin). 

son & Co.) 
Miss Fowter’s new novel (or is it a guide 
to the Bible?) had almost made one say that 
in its pages piety and ‘smartness’ have 
kissed each other. Only they do nothing 
so harmonious! Like oil and vinegar, they 
mix with difficulty. The piety spreads, 
obvious and pervasive; the “smartness ”’ is 
shrewish, of an obscure, inferior, not to say 
unknown brand. Together they produce a 
rather horrid blend. Sermons in snippets, 
out-of-date slang and repartee, poor politics, 
and the tamest, flattest love-making hurtle 
in a hurricane of Bible quotations. These 
are the principal ingredients, bound together 
by self-assurance and much complacency. If 
the Bible could be vulgarized, the author’s 
extension of a patronizing “ wing” would 
have served. As might be expected, it 
stands the test. But a fussy, commonplace 
story suffers from the near neighbourhood 
of gems not its own, in the shape of fine 





passages and eloquent imagery. One 
wonders that a clever author should not 
have realized the havoc she has played, 
not with the older work, but with her own. 
The bright, insinuating, almost playful use 
of the Bible authorizes a belief that she 
considers its beauties enhanced by annexa- 
tion. An occasional quotation, from what- 
ever source, gives pleasure if apt enough. 
But a plethora of anything is worse than a 
feast. The author who quotes continually 
makes a mistake, and becomes tedious. 
Though the plot and incident of this story 
team with minor annoyances, they may pass 
muster. The principal defects are radical 
and overwhelming. The book is, in fact, 
a typical example of most things the 
novel ought not to be. It is aggressive 
and didactic in tone— and, worse, it is 
tiresome. The pulpit or a Sunday class 
for girls should have been the means of 
conveying this profusion of precepts and 
maxims. A certain audience might find 
a use for them; here they are, we think, 
matter in the wrong place, and therefore 
useless. All these warnings, counsels, and 
reproofs could so easily be given by the 
first comer, were it not for the influence of 
restraining grace and a sense of fitness. 
The points the author might have made in 
the drawing of character and situation are 
greatly obscured by this verbiage. We 
must just mention the lady said to be at 
once the delight and the terror of Society, 
because she seems to be very much the 
reverse of what she is supposed to be. 





Lady Judas. (Chatto 


& Windus.) 

Tuts is an excellent example of a modern 
institution: the shilling shocker duly 
extended in form and length to fit the 
requirements of the six-shilling novel of the 
libraries. It is really admirable in its way, 
for it is crammed to overflowing with the 
features most characteristic of this class of 
work. It is frankly sensational from first to 
last, melodramatic, and sentimental. The 
characterization in such stories is a negli- 
gible quantity. Incident and excitement are 
the things, and here we have a liberal 
allowance of both—murders and attempted 
murders, impersonations, plots and the 
foiling of plots, till, as the Americans say, 
‘there ’s no rest.” 


By Frank Barrett. 





A Man’s Fear. By Hamilton Drummond. 
(Ward & Lock.) 
Mr. Hamiron Drummonp has more than 
once discovered a power of reproducing the 
atmosphere of other times. In his latest 
romance he has boldly gone back to the very 
mists of Norse history, and has essayed 
to write a saga. The writing is always 
vigorous and simple, without any pre- 
tensions to delicacy, which would, as a 
matter of fact, be out of place in this rough 
narrative. The hero of the saga is Furker, 
the Northman, and the two women are 
Malna, his wife, and Gudruna, who desired 
to be his wife. The story belongs to that 
epic order which is as old as the Iliad. 
It will be seen that Mr. Drummond has 
attempted a very ambitious task, and to say 
that he has not failed is of itself grea3 
praise. The life is brutal, the day and 
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night are a tempest of violence; the book 
is a maelstrom of passions. It would be 
very easy to overdo the violence, and Mr. 
Drummond has gone very near to doing 
so, yet we note a certain authority and 
assurance in the narrative that convince, 
even the introduction of the supernatural 
with Baldur. The saga outlasts a genera- 
tion, but is centred on Furker, a typical 
Viking. The note of terror and brutality 
is struck from the outset, when Thorgrima, 
having lost her husband in an internecine 
feud, leaves her baby, and dies upon the 
spears of the enemy. It is repeated when 
Gudruna, who never will be mother, tears 
her breast that the babe may taste blood, 
it may not milk. this is a powerful 
picture of a cruel age and a barbaric 
people, a people who have interest for us, 
their heirs of all the ages. The imagina- 
tion displayed by the author in thus 
resuming and representing the lite of those 
distant times and remote places is remark- 
able, and promises well for his literary career. 


The Adventures of Mr. Topham, Comedian. 
By C. Ranger-Gull. (Greening & Co.) 
Mr. Rancer-Guit’s purpose in writing 
these eight short episodes was confessedly 
unambitious. He wrote them on the sug- 
gestion of the editor of a magazine, and 
designed them to “ help the idle hours of a 
holiday.” They will serve that end very 
agreeably. Mr. Topham, who is in the 
opening tale a little actor down on his luck, 
and in the concluding a comic star of the 
first magnitude, is a figure correspondent 
with life, and not unamusing. So, too, is 
the juvenile lead, aged forty, who may be 
recognized by any one familiar with theatrical 

affairs by his description :— 

‘* His rather long curling hair and finely cut 

features—somewhat seamed and lined by hard- 
ships and dissipation, which nevertheless 
looked so well when made-up upon the boards 
—his collar of seedy astrachan,” &c. 
Indeed, Mr. Ranger-Gull might very well 
have undertaken to construct out of the 
materials he knows so well something 
more important than these perfunctory epi- 
sodes. The invention is off-hand and indif- 
ferent, whereas the atmosphere is really 
true. The tales are scarcely ever credible, 
but the lingo, the tricks, the habits, and 
the mental and moral inertia of the 
theatrical life as presented in these pages 
make reading easy and even pleasant. The 
leading lady and the lessee and leading 
man are drawn from life, if a_ trifle 
idealized. At the Coronation Theatre there 
do not seem to have been any of those 
weak jealousies which actors and actresses 
sometimes experience, but when the 
“juvenile” aged forty systematically ad- 
dresses his friend the comedian as “Old 
Carrion” we recognize the verisimilitude; 
and when Mr. Topham replies as persistently 
with “Lord love a duck!” the inanity 
and banality representative of a profession 
in its most inoffensive moments are here. 


Partners Three. 
(Long.) 

Tuts is the kind of story that was popular 

in periodicals published for the edification 


of young ladies five-and-twenty years ago, 


By May Crommelin. 


but it is written in the metallic, up-to-date 
style of last week. It would probably be 
called a society novel, since the most of its 
characters live and have their being in 
country houses of size and note, and many 
of them are blessed with titles. They 
talk of ‘‘rankers” and “ bounders” and 
‘“‘rotters,’”? and prove their smartness in 
various other ways. Miss Crommelin well 
understands the circulating - library value 
oi sentimentality, which she deals in 
liberally. Here and there in the volume 
are hints of real observation, and even, 
occasionally, of character study; but these 
are few and far between, and evanescent 
as mist under a summersun. The author 
has not allowed herself time at any point in 
the book to follow out a consistent train of 
thought, and we think she places a mis- 
takenly high value (even from the most 
mundane point of view) upon mere 4lip- 


pancy. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


THE title of Norwegian By-Ways, by Charles 
W. Wood, F.G.S. (Maemillan), is rather mis- 
leading. The route followed by Mr. Wood 
and his companion in their three weeks’ jour- 
ney was not so much out of the beaten track 
as he seems to suppose. With the exception 
of the Ottadal from Grotli eastwards it is tra- 
versed annually by hundreds of tourists; and 
even the much abused excursion steamers land 
numbers at Visnes for the beautiful drive to 
Grotli and thence to Merok. Like many other 
travellers, Mr. Wood dislikes these human 
streams, and so made his expedition late in 
the season; but with these views it is rather 
inconsistent of him to publish a glowing 
description of what he thinks almost un- 
trodden ground. As a matter of fact, from 
Vadheim northwards he followed the main road 
to the Nord Fjord from the Sogne; and those 
who have preceded him may perhaps smile at 
his patronizing remarks on the excellent station 
at Sande, which “‘ appeared civilized,’’ though, 
‘fof course, out of the world, simple, and 
primitive.’’ It may be remarked, too, that 
he is not deeply read in the literature of 
Anglo-Norwegian travel; at least, his story 
of Elspeth and the bear has, unless we are 
much mistaken, been some years in print in a 
much shorter form. Those who have read his 
former works will be aware that he is an en- 
thusiast who deals in a surfeit of superlatives 
—all his geese are swans. Tio lovers of Nor- 
way, however, this will scarcely seem a fault; 
and if his raptures over ‘‘ moltebzer’’ and 
cream sound excessive, he seldom over-colours 
his description of scenery. We like to travel 
—even on paper—with one who is always 
pleased, and who makes friends everywhere 
with his fellow-travellers (except fishermen) 
and with the natives of all classes. Mr. 
Wood’s method, which is now pretty well 
known, recognizes the attraction of dialogue 
for readers of fiction. We say ‘‘fiction”’ 
advisedly, for unless his memory is extraor- 
dinary, or he is an expert shorthand writer, the 
conversations which occupy three-fourths of 
the book can hardly, we think, be accurately 
reported. His interlocutors talk in the same 
style, and it is suspicious to find a Swedish 
countess in Norway expressing the same views 
about Petrarch which were propounded by the 
author in the valley of the Rhone. Moreover, 
a careful reader will discover that these 
travellers managed to secure seven weekdays 
(between Sundays) in their last week in Nor- 
way, and thousands who leave her shores with 
regret will long to know the secret of this 
achievement. Possibly one of the days (which 


we think we could specify) occurred only in 





those visions which Mr. Wood plentifully 





borrows from the ‘‘ purple haze’’ of his 
landscapes. From the frequent reminiscences 
of former tours it appears that he has often 
visited Norway, and yet he falls into some 
topographical mistakes, 


In Winter India Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore 
(Fisher Unwin), who puts great trust in Mr, 
Kipling, but brings a clear head to bear on 
what she sees, enjoys, or suffers, has recorded 
her experiences from Ceylon to the Khaibar, 
That she is capable of forming just judgments 
is evident from the following :— 

‘*There are so many Indias that no one person 
can know them all, and the Winter India which 
the tourist sees during the cold-weather weeks is 
not the real one which the Anglo-Indian knows the 
year around. The military man, the civilian officer, 
the missionary, planter, and merchant has each his 
own India and view-point ; and the British visitor, 
who is passed from house to house by the endless 
chain of Anglo-Indian hospitality, sees and thinks 
differently from the other tourists who suffer the 
drear hotels, the dak banglas, and the railway. 
station rooms.” 

But these will be improved, 

“and India, which bas been a winter preserve for 
visiting English, will be virtually discovered and 
opened toa wider clientele, made as possible and fit 
for luxurious travel as Egypt. Equally this day of 
cheap travel and cheap living will vanish as com- 
pletely as on the Nile.” 

It may be so, and visitors from America and 
our colonies will be welcome. Of the people, 
the remarks made are in the main just. They 
are picturesque to behold, but as antipathetic 
as the Chinese and as incomprehensible to the 
Occidental — ‘‘ East is East, and West is 
West.’’ Their languages cause inevitable 
confusion of spelling; here the method of 
transliteration adopted by the first American 
authority is followed. We are not told who 
he is, nor perbaps does it greatly matter; but 
allusion even to such detail shows praise- 
worthy care in presenting the book. It may 
here be remarked that spelling according to 
American usage prevails throughout; and 
there are many departures from English as 
she is wrote, such as ‘‘The famous Hall of a 
Thousand Columns does not contain nearly 
that many columns,’’ &c. Nevertheless, the 
meaning is never obscure. 

The author landed at the extreme south of 
India, visiting the chief temples and places 
of interest; on the way she witnessed the 
excitement consequent on a small black child, 
who had no desire for the journey and had 
jumped out of the railway-carriage window, 
being brought back to his distracted mother, 
who ‘raved and ranted like an Indian Bern- 
hardt’’; and after inspection of the temple 
dance formed the opinion that ‘‘ such 2 
monotonous walk-around...... would never fill 
a theater nor a side-show in the West.’’ 

Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, &c., were visited ; 
they are well described, and it is gratifying 
to find that the opinion already expressed 
in this journal—namely, that it is unwise 
and impolitic to keep constantly harping 
on the Mutiny, fanning the embers of 
a dying-out fire—is shared by an _intelli- 
gent American. The bazaars of Lahore, 
Amritsar, and Peshawar were entered, the 
peculiarities of each and the changes in 
the principal races which frequent them 
being correctly noted. A short excursion to 
Simla was made, but as the date was in 
February, it is not surprising that the busy 
summer capital should scarcely have satis- 
fied the unsuspicious student of ‘Plain 
Tales from the Hills.’ Bombay was reached 
by way of Jaipur, Gwalior, and the caves 
of Ellora, so that the author saw more of 
India during her brief visit than many 
persons who spend years in that country. 
She sums up by remarking that what impressed 
her most was what England had done for 
India :— 

“the incalculable debt all that continent of diverse 
peoples owes for the just, intelligent, humane rule 
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of the Great White Queen and her son; for the 
treasure of noble lives poured into the peninsula 
for a century, for the burdens the white man has 


borne.” 

This attractive volume is well illustrated; 
the Taj Mahal (p. 187) is most happily por- 
trayed, an effect of atmosphere and mystery 
having been obtained; but, as is constantly 
the case in these days, some of the plates are 
loose or badly fixed, a defect which publishers 
seem not fully to realize. 


An Ivory Trader in North Kenia. By A. 
Arkell - Hardwick. (Longmans & Co.) — 
Mr. Arkell- Hardwick has written a read- 
able and unassuming narrative of a journey 
involving a great deal of hardship and a 
certain amount of danger, which, if it did not 
break absolutely new ground—a thing increas- 
ingly difficult to do in Africa—has at least 
contributed to geographical knowledge some 
corrected details as to the course of the Waso 
Nyiro river. Instead of rising, as Thomson 
thought, in the Aberdare range, it springs 
from the western face of Mount Kenia, and 
then curves round to the north. Mr. Astor 
Chanler in 1893 struck it at a point north- 
eastward of the mountain, and followed it down 
to where it appeared to end in a swamp, 
known to the natives as Lorian. This swamp, 
however, turned out to have been merely 
flooded country, and our author traced the 
river some distance beyond ‘‘Chanler’s far- 
thest,’’ finding neither swamp nor lake, so 
that for the present its termination remains 
unascertained. 

Mr. Arkell-Hardwick, when at Nairobi (a 
station on the Uganda Railway) in the early 
part of 1900, joined the caravan of a gentle- 
man designated throughout the book by the 
nom de guerre of ‘‘ El Hakim,’’ who is a well- 
known character in East Africa. El Hakim 
was about to start on an ivory trading expedi- 
tion to Galla-land, and the party was further 
joined by the author’s friend Mr. George 
West, an engineer employed in building a 
Government steamer on Lake Victoria, but 
thrown out of work by the non-arrival of some 
of the sections from England. 

We do not hear much of any ivory obtained 
by the expedition, though one or two elephants 
were shot. In fact, when they reached the 
Rendili tribe, where they had expected to do 
most of their business, they were disappointed 
of ivory, and invested in sheep, which they 
seem to have sold at a profit on their return 
to Nairobi. How they did so, considering the 
rate at which the poor beasts perished on the 
march of cold, wet, and exhaustion, is some- 
what of a mystery. We find a good deal of 
shooting recorded, as part of the country tra- 
versed (though by no means all) abounded in 
game, and the rhinoceros constituted a perfect 
plague. The travellers were constantly forced, 
by unprovoked attacks, to slaughter these 
brutes, whether they required them or not. 
As a matter of fact, the meat was not often 
wasted; and it is rather startling to learn 
(p. 199) that a rhinoceros only lasted the 
men two days. We are told that this animal 
“cuts up very badly’ and ‘with a good 
deal of waste,’’ but we are, curiously enough, 
nowhere informed of the precise number 
of the party, who, moreover, were living 
entirely on meat at this time. We do not get 
much ethnological information of value. The 
promised account of the little-known Rendili 
and Burkeneji tribes in chap. xiii. is rather 
disappointing, the more so as the author’s 
photographs of these peoples were all lost on 
the return journey. They are nomads who 
range between Lake Rudolf and the Waso 
Nyiro, almost certainly non-Bantu, though 
their affinities are still doubtful. Mr. Arkell- 


Hardwick says of the Rendili, “‘ Their utter 
dissimilarity from those tribes hitherto encoun- 
tered, such as the A’kikuyu, Wa’kamba, and 
Masai, is very striking.’”” These Burkeneji are 





said to be “‘ very like the Masai or Wakwafi of 
Njemps in appearance’”’ (p. 223), and to speak 


Masai, though “‘ most of them understand the | shifting and incidence of taxation. 


language of the Rendili.’’ The author’s notes 
made from personal observation are valuable 
and interesting as far as they go; but his 
linguistic acquirements seem to be limited 
as regards Swahili (of which the specimens 
printed are decidedly puzzling), and such 
sentences as ‘‘ Their distinctly Semitic features 
bear little resemblance to those of the typical 
negro, with his squat nose, prognathous jaws, 
&e.,’’ do not induce us to attach much weight 
to his generalizations. The impression given 
of the Rendili is a good one on the whole, 
‘though they have a very bad character from 
Mr. Chanler,’’ who, however, if our memory 
serves us, carried an armed expedition through 
an unwilling country by the right of the 
strongest. There ismore in this book, by-the- 
by, about burning villages, and inculcating 
respect for the white man by means of the 
mailed fist, than we like; but the ethics of the 
explorer are always a difficulty. 


Veldt and Heather. By May M. Dawson. 
(Dent & Co.)—The sub-title of this daintily 
got-up little book is ‘ Memories of Home and 
Sketches of Life in the Land of Lobengula.’ 
We prefer the ‘ Sketches ’ on the whole to the 
* Memories.’ In the latter one is conscious 
of a certain effort after pathos, perhaps diffi- 
eult to avoid where the possibilities of the 
subject are obvious. Some of the other 
pieces—notably ‘A Veldt Funeral’ and ‘ Jock 
Macdonald, Soldier ’—are not free from the 
same defect, but in general the greater fresh- 
ness of the material has made it easier to 
treat it with simplicity. The writer is evi- 
dently an ideal colonist, whose affection for 
the old country does not translate itself into 
depreciation of the new. We have no lamenta- 
tions over a dreary place of exile, but both 
place and people are brightly and sympathetic- 
ally described. The chapters headed ‘ Tick, 
a Kaffir’ (the presentment of a model ‘‘ boy ’’ as 
boys go), and ‘By the Spruit’ are among the 
best, but all are pleasantly written. It would 
be hypercritical to find fault with Mrs. 
Dawson’s Zulu, evidently picked up entirely 
by ear, and in a somewhat haphazard fashion 
to boot, but we own to being puzzled by 
the quotation on p. 41, apparently from an 
isibongo of Lobengula’s. But these izibongo of 
chiefs are notoriously the cruces of the linguist, 
being frequently (especially the old tradi- 
tional ones) unintelligible, except to the 
family or immediate followers of the chief in 
question ; and we fancy that the printers and 
the Matabele dialect between them are 
responsible for some of the peculiarities 
observable. At any rate, ‘‘ Akulunklu’’ should 
surely be (u) Nkulunkulu; ‘‘ amangwe,’’ amazwe; 
and (perhaps) ‘‘limondoloze,’’ nimlondoloze. 








MONEY AND FINANCE, 


Public Finance. By C.F. Bastable. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—This able work, first noticed in the 
Atheneum of October 15th, 1892, has now 
attained the distinction of a third edition. 
The number of readers it has already secured 
may well be attributed to the ability with 
which Prof. Bastable has handled his subject. 
More attention may be expected in the 
future, now that taxation comes home with 
marked severity to many English householders. 
His feelings reflect those which influence the 
attendance atthe annual meetings of industrial 
companies. Reducethe dividend, and the share- 
holders flock into complain. Increase the taxes, 
and the ordinary man thinks of the Govern- 
ment as the power which fleeces him, and is 
interested to know what may be expected 
next. The taxpayer’s feeling is not patriotic, 
but it is common experience. Careful readers 
of Prof. Bastable’s interesting volume will 


| 


! 





gain an insight into the intricacies of the sub- 
ject. Take, for instance, his chapter on the 
A true 
explanation of this latter point is so difficult 
that a very clever modern economist proposes 
to discard the term ‘‘ incidence ’’ altogether. 
This heroic remedy does not, however, com- 
mend itself to Prof. Bastable. He struggles 
manfully with the difficulties. He tells us— 
and it is most true—that the burden of many 
taxes is greater than their yield; that during 
the great war at the beginning of the last 
century, taxation in England and in France 
lowered the condition of the working classes 
in both countries almost, if not absolutely, to 
starvation point. Further, he explains the 
great difficulty of making it clear who actually 
pays many taxes—whether it is the person 
from whom the collector claims them, or some 
one else to whom the original taxpayer 
immediately seeks to transfer the burden. 
Yet it is necessary to ascertain who bears the 
brunt of taxation before financial knowledge 
can be made available for use in common life. 

Throughout this edition the influence of 
wider study shows itself. Thus, since the book 
first appeared the appendix to chap. vi. of 
Book III., on the ‘ Maxims of Taxation,’ has 
been developed in a separate chapter on the 
‘Canons of Taxation.’ Though the change 
may appear trivial, the improvement in arrange- 
ment is great. Questions of much interest at 
the present moment are included. Thus Prof. 
Bastable points out the necessity of possess- 
ing the power to levy important taxes at 
varying rates, in order that some branch of 
the public revenue may be increased or 
reduced, according to the growth or diminu- 
tion of expenditure. With us the income tax 
has been selected to perform this service ; but 
Prof. Bastable suggests that some article of 
general consumption might be placed under a 
sliding-scale of duty for the same reason. 
Here we are brought face to face with the 
difficulty, What should be the article selected ? 
which Prof. Bastable does not name. He has 
in his preface expressed his objections to 
the recent duties imposed during the pressure 
of the South African War on coal, sugar, 
and corn. Small as they were, the necessi- 
ties of the Treasury required these unwelcome 
levies. The corn tax has already been re- 
mitted. The necessity for the power of expan- 
sion in the revenue is obvious, but frequent 
changes in the system of taxation are always 
unwelcome. Every one joins in the hatred of 
a new tax, and the excise duties on drink and 
tobacco seem to have reached their maximum. 
The popular maxim ‘‘ An old tax is no tax’”’ 
expresses the fact that ‘‘the back has grown 
used to the burden.”’ 

The taxes on succession receive, as from 
their importance they deserve, more extended 
treatment in the present edition. The inci- 
dence of these taxes, particularly in the case 
of probate and succession duties on landed 
property, may be very unequal, dependent as 
the payments are on the vicissitudes of life. 
Even with the arrangements permitting the 
tax to be paid over a series of years, the 
charge occasionally falls with great severity 
on individuals who may succeed to property 
not yet cleared of the amounts which should 
have been paid by deceased predecessors. 
Prof. Bastable remarks on the growth of 
the death duties. The productiveness of 
these has of recent years been greatly en- 
hanced, not only by the addition to the rates 
charged, but also by the increased prices of 
many securities in which investments have 
been placed. 

Perhaps the most distinctly original altera- 
tion is the addition to the chapter on 
‘Administration and Control in Local 
Finance.’ The increase of local taxation 
and the certainty that it will expand in the 
future render this subject one of particular 
importance. Prof. Bastable has done aservice 
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by pointing out ‘‘the need for intelligence 
and vigilant activity on the part of those con- 
cerned,’’ either as carrying on the local 
government or as ratepayers. With the final 
words of the volume, which relate to these 
taxes, ‘‘It is only by pressure diligently 
used by the better citizens that the finances 
of town and country districts can be kept up 
to a high standard,’’ we take our leave of the 
book, and trust the warnings expressed may 
receive careful attention. 


The Story of the Bank of England. By Henry 
Warren. (Jordan & Sons.)—Great institu- 
tions, like great personages, often have not 
the power to select their own chroniclers. It 
is quite imaginable that the Bank of England, 
had free choice been in its power, might not 
have desired that the duty of writing its 
history should devolve on Mr. Warren, whose 
observations on the doings of other banks 
have not always been characterized by that 
calm judgment which marks the opinions of 
the men who are held in honour at the centre 
of our banking system. Mr. Warren has, how- 
ever, we are bound to state, done his best on 
this occasion to hide or to divest himself of 
his usual characteristics, and to raise the level 
of his style to the height of his theme. That 
he should not always be able to extricate him- 
self from the slough of contemptuous comment 
to be found in his earlier writings is only 
natural, but we may congratulate him on 
having made an effort to rid himself of it. 
The references to a “‘ particular groove’”’ in 
which the ideas of City merchants “ usually 
run,’”’ to the mistakes made by some City 
bankers ‘‘simply because their training was 
of the City; that is to say, like the streets 
around the Bank, narrow,’’ are composed in 
the familiar manner; but it may be hoped he 
will learn in time to ‘‘ reform it altogether.”’ 

In the early part of the book the history 
of the Bank is carried back to its foundation 
in 1694 by William Paterson, better known 
through his connexion with the unfortunate 
Darien scheme. After a few pages devoted 
to a sketchy outline of the main historical 
events of the eighteenth century, the book 
passes on to the causes which have assisted 
joint-stock banks to supersede private firms, 
and to the history of the Bank Act of 1844, 
and thus on to the crisis of 1847. In 
mentioning this Mr. Warren falls into a 
mistake, in which others have preceded him, 
when he speaks of the note-issue of the Bank 
passing ‘‘ beyond the limit imposed ”’ in the 
November of that year. It was in November, 
1857, not in 1847, that the limits of the Act 
of 1844 were exceeded. 

The narrative which Mr. Warren has com- 
posed covers a great deal of ground. The 
division of the Bank accounts between the two 
departments—issue and banking—is described: 
the weekly differences in the return are ex- 
plained. Then, after several chapters devoted 
to the doings of the other banks, Mr. Warren 
discusses panic years, and we are reminded 
that in 1667—nearly thirty years, as it happens, 
before the Bank was founded—‘‘a Dutch fleet 
sailed up the Medway.’’ The South Sea 
Bubble is then described, the disturbance of 
credit in 1745, after the battle of Prestonpans, 
and the historic payment of the bank-notes in 
sixpences. Mr. Warren then dashes off to 
the Crimean War, with an interjectional com- 
parison between the struggles at Balaclava 
and Colenso ; the massacre in Cawnpore leads 
him on to the crisis of 1857, then to that of 
1866, and to the failure of Overend, Gurney & 
Co., the City of Glasgow Bank, and the 
West of England Bank in 1878, and the Baring 
crisis in 1890. Remarks on the price of Bank 
stock come in at the end of the volume. 

The Decennial Publications of the University 
of Chicago.—The Second Bank of the United 
States. By Ralph C. H. Catterall. (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press.)—The first 





Bank of the United States having come to 
an untimely end in the midst of ‘‘ financial 
confusion and financial shipwreck,’’ largely 
resulting from the “bitter hostility’’ of 
Congress to Secretary Gallatin, the proposal 
for a second was started in 1816. Though a 
National Bank was essential to the prosperity 
of the country, two years of wrangling in Con- 
gress and the Senate ensued before the new 
bank was established, resembling in its final 
form the old one. The State banks in posses- 
sion of the field were bitterly hostile. The 
currency and the circulating medium were in 
great confusion. The economic condition of 
the United States rendered successful banking 
very difficult without any infusion of political 
trouble or personal dishonesty. These trials 
overshadowed the new institution at its 
outset. The early history is a sad chronicle 
of losses and frauds permitted by the repre- 
hensible slackness and criminal neglect of 
those to whom the management was entrusted. 
The administration of William Jones, the first 
president of the bank, was a period of disaster. 

“A ship without a rudder or sails or masts, on 
short allowance of provisions and water, on a 
stormy sea and far from land, will afford a figure 
by no means too strong to express the hapless 
condition of the Bank of the United States, when 
I undertook the government of it.” 


This is the statement made, and with truth, by 
Langdon Cheves, the second president. He 
was a man of much decision and firmness, 
He worked to set matters right with great 
vigour. He weeded out the incompetent 
officers, and strove to bring the criminals (for 
there were some of the officials who deserved 
that name) to punishment. In 1822 he 
completed his work, and brought the affairs 
of the bank into a better position, though 
thwarted by the Government and but feebly 
supported by any one. Then he resigned. 
The third president, Nicholas Biddle, took 
office in January, 1823. He was a man of 
eminent tact, conciliatory in temper, energetic, 
and untiringly industrious. A proper system 
of doing business was established. The diffi- 
culties of managing a bank which had offices 
in places as dissimilar in economic condition 
as Philadelphia, New York, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and 
St. Louis were almost insuperable. This was 
especially the case in days when communica- 
tion was as incomplete as it was in the 
United States eighty years ago. Many of 
the branch offices were at considerable dis- 
tances from each other, and imperfectly 
controlled by the central authority of the 
bank, and some had been opened to suit 
the convenience of the Treasury, not to meet 
the requirements of trade. 

The bank possessed a large note circulation, 
running into millions of dollars, but curiously 
hampered by a “‘ provision in the charter that 
all notes must be signed by the president and 
cashier of the parent office.’’ This provision, 
derived from a period when business was on 
a small scale, was entirely unsuited to the 
altered circumstances of the times. Naturally 
‘‘ under this check to the issues it was impos- 
sible materially to expand the currency,’’ and 
doubtless much else suffered through the 
energies of the president of the bank having 
to be employed on small details when large 
questions required his unflagging attention. 
Through every difficulty Biddle persevered. 
His management of the business appears to 
have been sound. But political troubles over- 
whelmed the bank at the time when the 
renewal of the charter was in the scale. The 
elections of 1834 were marked by scenes of 
much violence. ‘‘ The Whigs were everywhere 
defeated and the bank’s days were numbered.’’ 
The care which had been exercised in the 
management was helpless against the power of 
Congress. 

A vast amount of detail as to the manage- 
ment of the bank is supplied here, We learn 





also that there was a knowledge of] right 
principles, hindered continually by the many 
difficulties which the state of the currency and 
the inveterate opposition of the other banks 
were constantly raising, owing to political 
influences. Weare reminded at the close of 
the book of the assistance which the bank was 
to the country, and of the remarkable fact 
that at the present day such an institution as 
was wanted then, and is perhaps at least as 
strongly needed now, a powerful ‘‘ Bank of the 
United States,’’ is unknown to the States, 
Whether this want will ever be supplied 
is still uncertain. The volume which Mr, 
Catterall has written will be indispensable to 
those who desire to study the history of bank- 
ing in the United States in the early years of 
last century. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. HEINEMANN publishes The Alien Immi- 
grant, by Major Evans-Gordon, M.P. We 
prefer the more impartial opinion formed by 
perusing the evidence on both sides taken 
by the recent Royal Commission. Much of 
what is supposed by the author to be due to 
aliens in London is of general application, 
and much that he thinks to be Jewish in 
Russia is also general. He tries hard not to 
seem to be anti-Semitic, but hardly succeeds, 
though in the case of the persecution in 
Roumania his language is admirable. Un- 
fortunately his policy will be quoted in 
Roumania by those against whom his strong 
language is directed. His final words con- 
tain the doctrine of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment itself: ‘‘The Jews are in reality a 
nation without a territory—the fact cannot 
be ignored. Its consequences are permanent 
and invariable.’’ One point in which we 
agree with our author is thus stated :-— 

“Our consular reports on commercial matters 
seem to be more used abroad than at home, They 
are eagerly read in Germany, and merchants there 
inquire promptly into the merits of any suggestions 
which they contain.” 


Dickens in his ‘American Notes’ dwells 
with surprise and delight on the case of Laura 
Bridgman, who, though deaf and blind, was 
educated by Dr. Howe to understand others. 
The Story of my Life, by Helen Keller 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is the record of a 
similar success, and one of deep interest. 
Miss Keller, born in 1880, became deaf and 
blind when she was nineteen months old, and 
she is now able to write her own account of 
her education. Her letters, the reports of 
her teacher, Miss Sullivan, and an account 
of Miss Keller by a third hand complete the 
volume. Her education began in March, 
1887, the first abstract idea she mastered 
being the meaning of the word ‘‘ think.” 
Later she learnt to speak by reading her 
teacher’s lips with her fingers. In the manual 
alphabet used by the blind she was early 
proficient, and writes :— 

‘‘One who reads or talks to me spells with his 
hand, using the single - hand manual alphabet 
generally employed by the deaf. I place my hand 
on the hand of the speaker so lightly as not to 
impede its movements. The position of the hand 
is as easy to feel asit isto see. Ido not feel each 
letter any more than you see each letter separately 
when you read. Constant practice makes the fingers 
very flexible, and some of my friends spell rapidly 
—about as fast as an expert writes on a typewriter. 
The mere spelling is, of course, n0 more a conscious 
act than it isin writing.” 

In October, 1896, she entered a school, and 
was equal to pupils fully gifted, and even 
passed into college. She has not been made 
the subject of psychological experiment, but 
it appears that she has ‘‘a tactile recognition 
of sound when the waves of air beat against 
her,’”’ and doubtless the sense of obstacles in 
the way which we have noted in the blind. 
“‘ Her view of life is highly coloured, and full of 
poetical exaggeration,’’ says the account of 
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her; and her style of writing is good, owing 
to the fact that her reading has been confined 
te good literature. Her letters might have 
been selected; as it is, the number of them 
printed is tedious, and too much is made of 
her ‘‘ personality,’’ which approaches priggish- 
ness. We hope that she will not be spoilt. 
The volume as a whole is certainly a remark- 
able tribute to the patience and skill of her 
teacher, Miss Sullivan, who was trained 
under Dr. Howe. Miss Sullivan’s idea of 
teaching is new, and is thus explained :— 

“Tt was for this ‘natural method’ that Dr. Howe 
was groping, but he never got to this idea, that a 
deaf child should not be taught each word separately 
by definition, but should be given language by end- 
less repetition of language which it does not under- 
stand. And this is Miss Sullivan’s great discovery. 
All day long in their play-time and work-time Miss 
Sullivan kept spelling into her pupil’s hand, and by 
that Helen Keller absorbed words, just as the child 
in the cradle absorbs words by hearing thousands of 
them before he uses one and by associating the 
words with the occasion of their utterance. Thus 
he learns that words name things and actions and 
feelings. Now, that is the first principle in Miss 
Sullivan’s method, one that had practical results, 
and one which, so far as I can discover, had never 
been put in practice in the education of a deaf child, 
not to say a deaf-blind child, until Miss Sullivan 
tried it with Helen Keller.” 

In Poems and Hymns by S. J. Stone (Methuen 
& Co.) the Rev. F. G. Ellerton has made a 
judicious selection of the best things by the 
author of ‘The Church’s One Foundation,’ 
while the memoir he has composed is sympa- 
thetic and just of the right length. He knew 
Stone well, having been his curate, and gives 
a good idea of the genuineness of the man, 
which endeared him to very various types. 
There are some illuminating remarks on 
sacred poetry, and it is clear from Mr. Eller- 
ton’s writing that he has an appreciation 
alike for spiritual power and for good litera- 
ture. This is the sort of book that is apt to 
be overdone by reiteration of points of view 
or insistence on trifling details which are of 
no importance to the world at large. Here 
all is sufficient and in due proportion, with 
an excellent photograph of Mr. Stone to com- 
plete the volume. 


SOME years ago we remember meeting at 
the door of a second-hand bookshop an excited 
Irishman. He had but just bought the ‘Irish 
Melodies’ for a shilling, when he turned 
round on the bookseller, and burst out: ‘‘ But 
I could kill ye for selling these immortal 
gems so cheap!’’ Such enthusiasm we can- 
not boast, and now that the Poetry of 
Thomas Moore, selected and arranged by 
C. Litton Falkiner, has been added to the 
select company of the ‘‘Golden Treasury ”’ 
Series (Macmillan), we feel almost inclined to 
dispute the compliment implied. Much of 
Moore’s work, as Mr. Falkiner’s introduction 
judiciously admits, is as good as dead; one 
cannot forget Hazlitt’s damning indictment in 
‘The Spirit of the Age’; still in his lighter 
pieces (and the lighter muse has been compara- 
tively neglected in collections of verse) he is 
first-rate. His personal popularity was a great 
merit; as for his patriotism, Mr. Falkiner 
quotes the lines which begin :— 


Oh, blame not the bard, if he fly to the bowers 
Where Pleasure lies carelessly smiling at Fame; 

He was born for much more, and in happier hours 
His soul might have burned with a holier flame. 


Must one carol in a London salon because 
one’s country is not doing well? There is a 
grammatical eyesore on p. xii of the capable 
introduction. As for the poetry, it is selected 
as well asit could be ; but, bating some genuine 
thought here and there, we find the mass of 
the sentiment cloying and cosmetic, fatally 
fluent, and as poetry wondrously null. 


WE are unable to praise The Thames ina 
series collected from the remains of Sir Walter 
Besant under the general title ‘‘ The Fascina- 
tion of London’’ (Black). A good deal of 


material of antiquarian interest has been 





brought together, but it is undigested and 
can hardly be said to have been made into a 
book. We do not find signs of real acquaint- 
ance with the Thames in London. Many 
living people, for example, remember the last 
water pageants of Lord Mayors and of Queen 
Victoria, but they are not described or dated. 
We are told that swans ‘‘were found below 
bridge as well as above,’’ and it seems to be 
implied that there are no longer swans below 
bridge. As a fact there are, and about Cherry 
Gardens Pier they are often seen in consider- 
able numbers. We are also told of the swans, 
in the past tense: ‘‘These belonged to the 
Sovereign, to the Vintners’ Company, to the 
Dyers’ Company, and to Eton College.’’ They 
still do, and the annual swan upping is still 
conducted by the King’s watermen and those 
of the two companies. All through the book 
we find similar hints of insufficient acquaint- 
ance with the subject. 


In the delightful pocket edition of Mere- 
dith’s works, Poems, 2 vols., now complete 
the set, which has already, we hope, the 
popularity it deserves. We are glad to see 
that a third edition of An Essay on Comedy, 
by the same hand, has already been called for. 
Messrs. Constable are the publishers in each 
case. 


Messrs. R. A. Everett & Co. publish 
Belgrade, the White City of Death: being the 
History of King Alexander and of Queen 
Draga, by Mrs. Northesk Wilson, a well- 
illustrated, sensational volume. 


‘6 THE LITTLE LIBRARY ’’ (Methuen & Co.) is 
a series which keeps up its reputation well 
for useful introductions and notes. We have 
before us in this form The Minor Poems of 
Milton, edited by Canon Beeching ; The Essays 
of Bacon, edited by Mr. E. Wright ; and Poems 
by Keats, introduced by Mr. Binyon and 
annotated by Mr. J. Masefield. Mr. Beech- 
ing is a little sparse in his annotation, ex- 
plaining ‘“‘flashy,’’ and leaving “ scrannel’’ 
and *‘ swinked’’ unglossed. His introduction, 
however, is excellent, except for a lack of 
interest in ‘ Arcades.’ Mr. Wright says well 
all that is to be said of and for Bacon, though 
his comparison of the great Elizabethan with 
Plato seems rather inept. Of the divine ease 
and humour of the Greek Bacon shows no 
sign. Mr. Binyon has a high idea of poetry, 
and his introduction explains the position and 
value of Keats admirably. Mr. Masefield is 
copious in his notes, and thinks too meanly of 
the average reader’s information. 


The Donkey Book, by J. A. Shepherd, 
illustrated in colours (Grant Richards), is 
slight but amusing. The pictures are hardly 
large enough or bold enough to please younger 
children, but the humour should catch those 
who are able to read for themselves. 


Mr. Grant RicHArps has also just published 
his Children’s Annual for 1904, edited by 
Mr. Crosland, and The Child’s Arabian 
Nights, by Mr. W. H. Robinson. Both are 
well illustrated, admirably bright and gay, 
though almost too garish for adults. We 
should be glad to see the new numbers of the 
same publisher’s ‘‘ World’s Classics ’’ succeed. 
They are Chaucer’s Works, Vol. I., from 
Prof. Skeat’s text, by permission of the 
Oxford University Press; and Machiavelli’s 
Prince, translated by the capable hand of 
Mr. Luigi Ricci. Outside Dante, Italian 
literature is, we fear, but scantily appreciated 
in this country. 

WE welcome, for Madame (Marcelle) Ti- 
nayre’s sake, a good translation of her book, The 
House of Sin, by A. Smyth (Maclaren & Co.). 
We wish that there had been prefixed to it a 
few words about the French author’s works 
and person, and a fuller explanation of the 
ideas conveyed by the words ‘‘ Port Royal’’ 





than is necessary for those who can read 
French. 


We have on _ our table Ulrich Zwingli, 
by S. Simpson (Hodder & Stoughton),—The 
Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, by J.C. 
Oman (Fisher Unwin),—The History of Ample- 
forth Abbey, by Dom Cuthbert Almond (Wash- 
bourne),—Scenes and Sketches in an Irish 
Parish, by a Country Curate (Dublin, Gill & 
Son),—Lamb: Tales from Shakspeare, edited 
by C. D. Punchard (Macmillan), — Plant 
Disease, by E. F. Wright (Sonnenschein),— 
The Tariff Problem, by W. J. Ashley (P. S. 
King),— The Royal Navy List, July, 1903 
(Witherby),—On the Influence of Brain-Power 
on History, by Sir Norman Lockyer (Mac- 
millan),—Banking, by A. D. Cochrane (Glass 
& Co.),—Letters that Bring Business (G. Pit- 
man),—A Bibliography of Geodesy, by J. H. Gore 
(Washington, Government Printing Office),— 
List and Catalogue of the Publications issued 
by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1816- 
1902, by E. L. Burchard (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office),—The Mad Interpreter, 
by A. L. Knight (Grant Richards),—The Elder 
Macgregor, by C. Hannan (R. A. Everett),— 
The Tempter’s Power, by Silas K. Hocking 
(Warne), — The Squire’s Heir, by Evelyn 
Everett-Green (Melrose),— Verses, by W. 
Casselton (Grant Richards),—Idylls of the 
North, by R. H. Forster (Long),—Gordon 
League Ballads, by Jim’s Wife (Skeffington),— 
Judaism as Creed and Life, by the Rev. 
Morris Joseph (Macmillan),—Abraham and 
the Patriarchal Age, by the Rev. Professor 
Duff, D.D. (Dent),—Recueil d’ Arts de Seconde 
Rhétorique, by M. E. Langlois (Paris, Im- 
primerie Nationale), — Bibliographie des 
Travaux Historiques et Archéologiques, 
Vol. IV., Parts I. and II., by R. de Lasteyrie 
(Paris, Imprimerie Nationale), — and Onde 
Hertziane e Telegrafo senza Fili, by Dr. O. 
Murani (Milan, Hoepli). Among New Editions 
we have From the Book Beautiful, by C. 
Ranger-Gull (Greening),—The Web of an Old 
Weaver, by J. K. Snowden (Low),—Instinct 
and Intelligence in the Animal Kingdom, by E. 
Wasmann (Freiburg, Herder),—and Guide to 
the Search Department of the Patent Office 
Library, with Appendices (Patent Office). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Browne (G. F.), St. Aldhelm, his Life and Times, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
vamp ty Us, written by L. L. Weedon, illustrated by J. 
Lawson, 4to, 3/6 
Gray (W. H.), Our Divine Shepherd, 8vo, 6/ 
Means (S.), St. Paul and the Ante-Nicene Church, 8vo, 6/ 


My Catechism Book, roy. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Reynolds (B.), Handbook to the Book of Common Prayer, 


. 8vo, 4/6 

Seenen and Stories from the New Testament, Engravings by 
W., Hughes, Letterpress by H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 4to, 
boards, 3 6 net. 

Sunes (F. R.), The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall 
and Original Sin, 8vo, 9/ net. 

Watson (J.), The Homely Virtues, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Watt (L. M.), The Communion Table, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Williams (T. R.), Addresses to Boys, Girls, and Young 
People, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Allen (L. J.), Albrecht Diirer, 16mo, 2/6 

y eto (The), translated by P. Mussi, edited by G. C. 
Williamson, &vo, 7/6 net. ‘ 

Balcarres (Lord), Donatello, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Codrington (T.), Roman Roads in Britain, 12mo, 5/ 

Cust (L.), Van Dyck, in two parts, 4to, each 2/6 net. 

Happy England, as painted by Helen Allingham, Descrip- 
tions by M. B. Huish, édition de luze, 4to, 42/ net. 

Howie (R. Y.), The Self-Educator in Drawing, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Menpes (M.), The Durbar, Text by D. Menpes, edition de luze, 
4to, 42/ net ; 

Smith (C. 6, Barbizon Days: Millet—Corot—Rousseau— 
Barye, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 
Moore, Poetry of, selected and arranged by C. L. Falkiner, 


12mo, 2/6 net. : 
Bibliography. 


Prideaux (W. F.), A Bibliography of the Works of R. L. 
Stevenson, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
History and Biography. i 
Arnold (A. S.), The Story of Thomas Carlyle, cr. 8vo, 3/ 
frowe & T.), Dr. John Brown, edited by W. B. Dunlop, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
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Correspondence of William I. and Bismarck, translated by 
J. A. Ford, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 20/ net. 

Eight Years of Tory Government, 1895-1903, Home Affairs, 
a Handbook for Liberals, 8vo, 3/ net. 

Gibson (J. Y.), The Story of the Zulus, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Haggard (A. C. P.), Sidelights on the Court of France, 
8vo, 16/ net. 

Howell (J.), Familiar Letters, 3 vols. 12mo, 4/6 net. 

McDowall (A. S.), Chatham, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

MclIntyre (J. L.), Giordano Bruno, 8vo, 10/ net. 

Pagan and Puritan, the ‘Octavius’ of Minucius, freely 
translated by A. A. Brodribb, 12mo, 3/6 

Smith (J. H.), Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec, 
8vo, 9/ net. 

Van der Kemp (F. A.), An Autobiography, 1752-1829, edited 
by H. L. Fairchild, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Wadmore (J. F.), Some Account of the Worshipful Company 
of Skinners of London, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Windle (B. C. A.), Chester, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Geography and Travel. 
Brassington (W. S.), Shakespeare’s Homeland, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Ready (O. G.), Life and Sport in China, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Bryden (H. A.), Hare-Hunting and Harriers, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Education. 
Bailey (L. H.), The Nature-Study Idea, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Philology. 

Alge (S.) and Rippmann (W.), Dent’s New First French 
Book, 12mo, 1/6 net. 

Ciceronis Epistule, complete, edited by L. C. Purser, India 
Paper, cr. 8vo, 21/ net. 

North (EB. G. H.) and Huntingdon (L. G. D’A.), Exercises 
in French Prose, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Wade (G. H.), A First-Year French Writer, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Science. 

Bald (C.), Indian Tea, its Culture and Manufacture, 7/3 net. 

Bellasis (BE. §.), Hydraulics, with Working Tables, 8vo, 16/ 

Bradley (E.) and La Mothe (B.), The Lighter Branches of 
Agriculture, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Dewar (D.), Animals of No Importance, 8vo, 6/ net. 

Glazebrook (R. T.), Electricity and Magnetism, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Guppy (H. B.), Observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific : 
Vol, 1, Vanua Levu, Fiji, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 

Roberts (A. J. R.), The Bird Book, 12mo, 3/ net, 

Roberts (C. G. D.), The Kindred of the Wild, er. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Thomson (J. J.), Conduction of Electricity through Gases, 


8vo, 16/ 
Weir (H.), Our Poultry and all about Them, Vol. 1, 14/ net. 
Juvenile Books, 

Adcock (A. St. John), More than Money, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Bashford (H. H.), Tommy Wideawake, er. 8vo, 3/6 
ne pe — ag my ~o by E. S. Hardy, 4to, 2/6 

jook oO! nomes, by F. E. Weatherley, illustrat . & 
> ane th) The 5/ ’ ete duties 

cott-Inman (H.), The Saga of Jarl the Neatherd, cr. 8vo, 3, 

Farrow (G. E.), Professor Philanderpan, cr. 8vo, 5/ —_— 
Favourite Nureery Rhymes, 4to, boards, 3/6 
Felissa. 18mo, 2/6 net. 
Green (Mrs. F. G ), Now-a-Days, roy. 16mo, 2/6 
Little Ones’ Object Book, untearable, 4to, boards, 2/6 
Little People’s Book of Fun, edited by A. C. Playne, 4to, 5/ 
Mother Goose Book, pictured by F. M. Barton, 4to, 3/6 
Nister’s Holiday Annual for 1904, 4to, boards, 3/6 
‘Rosebud Annual, roy. 8vo, 4/ 
Soldier Panorama Book, 4to, boards, 5/ 
Wee Folks’ Annual, edited by A. C. Playne, roy. 8vo, 2/6 


General Literature. 

Ashley (W. J.), The Tariff Problem, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Bennett (A.), How to become an Author, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Copenh. ih’) The Vi Affair, er. 8vo, 5/ 

ooper (EB. H.), The Viscountess Norman 
Crane (J.), Frank Baylis, cr. 8vo, 5/ cpeemeeinne 
perv Ge. E. tw — 4 og eee cr. 8vo, 5/ 

vans-Gordon (W.), The Alien Immigrant, cr. 8v " 
Gallon (T.), In a Little House, er. m4 6/ pidiiedamens 
Gerard (M.), The Tenant of the Grange, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Greene (R. F.), Cupid is King, 8vo, 5/ 
Griffiths (A.), The Silver Spoon, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Hewett (G@. M. A.), The Pedagogue at Play, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Horniman (R.), That Fast Miss Blount, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hyne (2), MeTodd, er. 8v0, 6/ 4 

ewis ear-Book, edited by Rev. I. Harris, cr. 
Keightley (S. R.), The Pikemen, cr. 8vo, 6) * iain 
Knight (A. L.), The Mad Interpreter, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lyell (D.), oe pe Home, cr. &vo, 6/ 

acGregor » The Souter’s Lamp, and oth 
Maitland (E. F.), Priors Roothing, 8vo, al oatmated 
Marchmont (A. W.), When I was Czar, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Maude (F. N.), Cavalry: its Past and Future, 8vo, 6/ net. 
io. hon a by G. R.and E. S., 6/ 

orton » Imperia ello i - 

British Galunion S00, 2/6 ee See ee 
Peacock (T. L.), The Novels of, 12mo, 3/ net. 
Raine(A.), On the Wings of the Wind, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Reed (M.), The Shadow of Victory, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Shaw (A. M.), The Coast of Freedom, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Shiel (M. P.), Unto the Third Generation, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Stanley (W.), The Case of the Fox, 16mo, 2/6 
Stare ( ~ a The Black Rock of Trenwith, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
ri -), The Hou 

cs e Ane se of Sin, translated by A. Smyth, 

ells (H. G.), Mankind in the Making, er. 8vo, 7, 
Young (D. T.), The Crimson Book, Sve 3/6 ons 


FOREIGN. 


ite ie ti Theoiogy. 
eteler (B.), e Biicher Samuel, d 1 
hebriischen Textes, iibers. u. ny > oo 
Lieb (F og 
ebermann (F.), Di 
Pate i ie Gesetze der Angelsachsen, Vol. 1, 
Seth (2d, B Fine Art and Archeology. 
arth (H.), Das Geschmeide : ‘ 
> Schimucks, 2S e: Vol. 1, Die Geschichte des 
etzo (J.), Die Bhe in Ae te: miiisch- 
rémischen Zeit, 3m. 50. a a ae 





Saitschick (R.), Menschen u. Kunst der italienischen 
Renaissance, 12m, 
History and Biography. 
Dreyfus (F.), Un Philanthrope d’Autrefois: La Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt, 1747-1827, 8fr. 
Kriege, Die, Friedrichs des Grossen: Der 7 jibr. Krieg, 


Vol. 5, 15m. 
aphy and Travel. 
Hallays (A.), En Flanant: a travers la France, 3fr. 50, 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Talmeyr (M.), Sur le Turf, 3fr. 50. 
Science. 

Lubanski (Lieut.-Col.), Instruction Pratique d’Astronomie 

de Campagne, 2 vols. 10fr. 
Marburg (O.), Mikroskopisch-topographisch Atlas des 

menschlichen Zentralnervensystems, 11m. 
a ¢ fe Les Locomotives au Début du XXe Biacle, 

r. 50. 





General Literature. 
Carrére (H.), Ma Chére Denise, 3fr. 50. 
— (B.), Le Relévement National: L’Esprit Moderne, 
r. 50. 
Reval (G.), Notre-Dame des Ardents, 3fr. 50. 








CANON OVERTON. 

Ir is with regret that we notice the death of 
Canon Overton, at the age of sixty-nine. He 
was born at Louth in 1835, educated at Rugby 
under Goulburn, gained an open scholarship 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, where he took a 
first-class in Classical Moderations, and graduated 
in 1858, He received priest’s orders in 1859, 
and in the following year obtained what is 
termed ‘‘preferment” by being instituted to 
the vicarage of the country parish of Legbourne, 
Lincolnshire, which he served for twenty-three 
years at a net income of under 100/. a year. 
In 1883 he was nominated by the Crown to the 
rectory of Epworth, which will ever be asso- 
ciated with the memory of John Wesley. In 
1897 he accepted the charge of the smaller 
parish of Gumley, near Market Harborough, 
and at that picturesque parsonage he died last 
week as the result of a somewhat sudden heart 
seizure. 

The honours that he obtained in recognition 
of his long-sustained and considerable labours 
as Church historian were but trifling, and can 
be speedily told. In 1879 Mr. Overton was 
appointed to an honorary canonry of Lincoln ; 
in 1890 the University of Edinburgh gave him 
an honorary D.D. degree; in 1901 he was one 
of the select preachers at Oxford ; and a few 
months before his death the Bishop of Peter- 
borough made tardy recognition of his gifts 
by appointing him to the vacant canonry of 
Peterborough. 

Canon Overton, though not in the first rank 
of Church historians, was a man of exceptional 
literary power, of rare industry, and thoroughly 
conscientious in his treatment of vexed ques- 
tions. Those who consult his numerous works, 
whether they approach them from a theological 
or secular standpoint, may feel assured that they 
will obtain fair and uncoloured statements from 
his pages ; and, after all, it is difficult to give 
an historian higher praise than this, Though, 
through conviction and his course of study, 
Canon Overton became an historic High Church- 
man, he was the possessor of so evenly balanced 
a mind that he could write with equal fairness 
on ‘The Evangelical Revival’ and on ‘The 
Anglican Revival.’ 

It was not until 1878 that Canon Overton 
came into general notice as a writer. It was in 
that year that he produced, in conjunction with 
Mr. Abbey, ‘The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ a work that aroused much 
attention and that threw much new and un- 
expected light on the religious history of a 
century generally supposed to be singularly 
dull and vapid. ‘Life in the English Church, 
1660-1714," a valuable volume of sound 

udgme ;, was published in 1885. In 1894 

e produced a most careful and thought- 
ful volume, somewhat wrongly entitled ‘The 
English Church in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
for it really only treats of matters between 
the years 1800 and 1833. Two volumes, 


under the more general title of ‘The Church 
in England,’ of wider scope, appeared from 





his pen in 1897. In that year he was 
articularly gratified at being asked by 

r. McConnell to write an introduction to 
his English edition of the ‘ History of the 
American Episcopal Church.’ His last work, 
published at the close of 1902, was ‘ The Non. 
jurors, their Lives, Principles, and Writings,’ 
which at once became the standard book on 
the subject. In the preparation of this volume 
he took the keenest interest and the greatest 
pains; his long list of clerical and lay Nonjurors 
is a monument to his industry, and has put all 
previous lists in the background. 

In the field of biography Canon Overton had 
rare and considerable experience. His first 
attempt was a sketch of the life, character, and 
opinions of ‘William Law, Nonjuror and 

ystic’; it was published in 1881, and at 
once met with a considerable measure of appre- 
ciation, In 1898 he edited Law’s ‘ Serious 
Call,’ with many additional notes as to his 
life and times. On the death of Bishop Words. 
worth, of Lincoln, Canon Overton was 
entrusted with the writing of his life, the 
first edition of which was published in 1888, 
This was followed in 1890 by the life of John 
Hannah, the well-known vicar of Brighton. 
In 1891 Canon Overton brought out a book in 
which he always took a great delight, and 
which he assured his friends he would far rather 
have written than anything else, ‘The Life 
of John Wesley,’ in Methuen’s series of ‘‘Eng- 
lish Leaders of Religion.” Whilst at Epworth 
he won a widespread reputation for the 
remarkable courtesy and tact that he displayed 
to all visitors to that site of Wesleyan pil- 
grimages. 

Canon Overton’s rare gifts as a biographer 
were largely used both in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ and in the ‘ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica.’ He also contributed largely from 
time to time to diocesan and other magazines, 
and at one time was a frequent reviewer of 
works of Church literature. He was hoping to 
take a considerable part in the ecclesiastical 
history of several counties in connexion with 
the ‘‘ Victoria County History” scheme, and had 
other literary work on hand. His untimely 
death is a distinct loss to all who are interested 
in the post-Restoration history of the Church of 
England. This is not the place to dwell on 
matters concerning the late canon outside his 
literary work; but it may be fairly stated 
that no parish of which he had charge suffered 
in the slightest from the amount of his literary 
labours, for he was always an assiduous parish 
priest. He ought, however, to have been made 
a dean twenty years ago, and then he would 
have done still better work, and in all human 
probability have been alive now. Canon 
Overton was not without his humour, and when 
he had accepted the canonry of Peterborough at 
the beginning of this year, he remarked to a 
friend, ‘‘I’m quite willing to exchange it for a 
lifelong season-ticket to London.”—meaning 
thereby that he would thus be enabled to pay 
continuous visits to the British Museum and 
other libraries for the due prosecution of his 
many literary schemes. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT LEEDS. 
Il. 

THE proceedings were resumed on Wednes- 
day morning, September 9th, in the City Art 
Gallery, Leeds. The first part of the conference 
on the relations between public education 
and the public libraries was devoted to children 
and young readers, and considerations on ‘ The 
General Question, with Special Reference to 
Recent Experiences at Cardiff,’ were offered by 
Mr. H. M. Thompson, who said that infinite 

ins were taken to teach the little ones to read, 
but no care was bestowed on their reading out 
of school hours. The periodicals and books they 
devoured were of a very low order. The visits 
of the children to the public library, as at 
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Cardiff, were of great benefit in their intellectual 
and moral training, and the establishment of 
school libraries had been very useful, The dis- 
cussion was opened by Councillor Peaker 
(National Union of Teachers), who promised to 
the librarian the enthusiastic support of the 
teacher. Government regulations were re- 
sponsible for the inferior character of the school 
reading-books. Mr. W. A. Nicholls (Plum- 
stead) also spoke of the poor quality of these 
books. Mr. Lyster (National Library of Ire- 
land) declared that ‘‘ the inane in goody-goody 
books was as dangerous as anything else.” Sir 
W. H. Bailey (Salford) severely criticized boys’ 
books written by clergymen. Alderman Southern 
(Manchester) complained that a few years ago 
they had not found much sympathy among 
school teachers with the propcsal to found school 
libraries at Manchester. 

‘Schools and Libraries in America’ was the 
subject of an address by Mrs. S. Cutler 
Fairchild (Vice-Director, New York State 
Library Schoo], Albany). In the United 
States children’s rooms were provided with 
the best literature in the best editions, good 
paper, good printing, choice illustrations, and 
attractive bindings. There was great educa- 
tional value in a beautiful book. All the 
books were accessible, but the secret of the 
success of the children’s room was the chil- 
dren’s librarian, usually a woman of mature 
years and experience and of a motherly disposi- 
tion. Mr.§. L. Murray (Educational Institute of 
Scotland) thought that even in Scotland they 
might still have something to learn about 
education as well as about libraries. Mrs. 
Holme (Association of Head Mistresses) re- 
commended the purchase of many copies of 
the best standard works for children’s 
libraries. Dr. Forsyth (Leeds Central Higher 
Grade School) warned his hearers against 
prematureness in children. He had no school 
library, but the class teachers, in order to 
illustrate and enrich their lessons, drew up 
lists of books which the boys could find in the 
public library of the city. Mr. John Ballinger 
(Cardiff) read a paper on ‘Children’s Reading 
Halls’ for children under the age of sixteen. 
The exhibition of pictures and prints should 
form an important feature in such halls, which 
were necessary to complete the scheme of co- 
operation between school and library. They 
should not rival outdoor games, but should be 
a resort for wet and cold days and dark even- 
ings. 

In the afternoon the question of the adult 
reader was considered, and Dr. Alex. Hill 
(Master of Downing College, Cambridge) 
reviewed the ‘ Work of the National Home 
Reading Union in its Bearing upon the Edu- 
cational Value of the Public Library.’ 
Librarians had something to gain from the 
home reading scheme. A library was some- 
times thrown at the heads of an illiterate com- 
munity. Library committees should be asked 
to enroll their officials as members of the 
Union, and to obtain additional copies of their 
magazines. The librarian should hang up the 
card of the Union in a conspicuous position 
and announce that he would furnish additional 
information. Reading circles should be 
founded in connexion with the library, and 
& special room set apart for the purpose. 
There was a long and interesting debate after 
the reading of the paper. Mr. W. H. Barber 
(Leeds) considered that a special danger of 
modern school training was that the finer 
studies accessible to the boys trained on the 
old classical lines might now be neglected. 
There was a tendency to make the school 
work too easy to the pupils. Masters 


should teach their pupils to use the reference 
library not as a place for ‘‘cribs,” but in a 
legitimate way. Dr. R. D. Roberts (London 
University Extension Board) urged librarian? 
to take pains to guide readers to « cultivation 
of the humanities, and Mr. P. G. Hartog 





(Owens College) said libraries could assist the 
extension movement by purchasing the books 
recommended by lecturers, and lending them to 
the centre for three months. Mr. W. A. J. 
Archbold (Cambridge University Local Exami- 
nations and Lectures Syndicate) explained what 
had been done to establish school libraries in 
the Transvaal after the war. Mr. S. L. Jast 
(Croydon) read a paper on ‘Technical Libraries,’ 
The technical library was an essential part of 
any effective scheme of technical education, and 
its place should be in the public library, and not 
in the technical school. Some discussion took 
place on this point, but eventually a resolution 
was carried urging the creation of a public 
library in every technical education centre, and 
expressing the belief that the most satisfactory 
way of providing such libraries was by the 
education authorities making grants from the 
special funds at their disposal to the public 
library authority in their district. After the 
reading of a paper by Mr. W. S. C. Rae on 
*Popularizing the Best Books,’ a resolution, 
proposed by Dr. R. Garnett, seconded by Mr. 
Ballinger, was carried, that the question of the 
relation between public libraries and national 
education be referred to a committee for 
consideration and report, the committee to 
consist of the Council of the Library Association 
and the delegates of other bodies present at 
the meeting. 

A business meeting was held in the course of 
the evening, when the Council presented their 
annual report. The death roll included the names 
of Mr. Samuel Timmins, a Shakspearean scholar, 
a man of wide culture, a devoted worker on 
behalf of the libraries and educational establish- 
ments of Birmingham; Dr. Karl Dziatzko, 
director of the Public Library at Gottingen, a 
model librarian and biblioyrapher of great 
attainments ; Miss M. S. R. James, a zealous 
supporter of women librarians and an energetic 
worker; and Mr. J. W. Newton, for many years 
assistant librarian at the Museum of Practical 
Geology. During the year the Public Libraries 
Acts had been adopted in forty-three places, in- 
cluding nine rural districts in Ireland, which had 
availed themselves of the provisions of the Public 
Libraries (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1902, pro- 
moted by the Library Association. As the 
result of a discussion last year, the Council 
drafted a Bill for the repeal of the provisions in 
the various Public Libraries Acts which imposed 
a limit on the rating powers of the library 
authorities. Fifty-eight towns presented pe- 
titions to Parliament in favour of the Bill. 
Some progress was reported on behalf of the 
Committee on Cataloguing Rules appointed last 
year. Success had attended the classes held at 
the London School of Economics on elementary 
bibliography, cataloguing, and classification. 
The number of the classes would be increased 
during the ensuing session. The result of the 
examinations had been very satisfactory. The 
library of the Association continued to make 
slow but steady progress. An arrangement had 
been made by the Council with the Institut 
National de Bibliographie at Brussels, whereby 
the annual volume of the Institut, containing 
an account of the bibliographies of the year, 
would be issued free to the members. The 
report together with the balance-sheet and 
accounts of the hon. treasurer (Mr. H.R. Tedder) 
were received and adopted, and votes of thanks 
were passed acknowledging the hospitality of 
the Lord Mayor of Leeds and of the local com- 
mittee, as well as of various public bodies, 

The morning of Thursday, September 10th, 
was entirely devoted to the subject of branch 
libraries, The question of their ‘ Number and 
Cost’ was reviewed by Mr. C. W. Sutton 
(Manchester) ; of their ‘ Architecture and Plan- 
ning,’ by Mr. F. J. Burgoyne (Lambeth) ; 
of their ‘ Administration and Relations with 
Central Library,’ by Mr. F. T. Barrett, jun. 
(Fulham); of ‘The Selection of Books for 
Branches,’ by Mr. F. T. Barrett, sen. (Glasgow) ; 











and of ‘Travelling Libraries and Delivery 
Stations,’ by Mr. E. A. Savage (Croydon). 
In the afternoon the members sat in two sec- 
tions—the librarians and the members of com- 
mittees. To the librarians a series of papers 
indicating the best books of 1902 were read, 
Mr. G. H. Palmer (National Art Library, South 
Kensington) dealing with the fine arts, Mr. E. 
Wyndham Hulme (Patent Office Library) with 
the useful arts, Mr. B. Anderton (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) with science, Mr. T. W. Lyster 
(National Library of Ireland) with history, and 
Mr. R. A. Peddie with sociology. Thanks to 
co-operation of the various publishers, an 
interesting exhibition of the books mentioned 
in the papers was on view throughout the 
week. In the Committee Section a discussion 
on ‘ The Delegation of Powers to Library Com- 
mittees’ was opened by Councillor Lucas 
(Blackpool), and‘ The Matter of the Rate 
Limitation’ was submitted by Councillor Abbott 
(Manchester). A motion reappointing the Com- 
mittee for the promotion of the Bill drafted by 
the Council was carried. The proceedings 
then terminated. 

During the day Roundhay Park and Kirk- 
stall Abbey were visited, and in the evening the: 
annual dinner took place. On Friday, Septem- 
ber 11th, many of the members made an excur- 
sion to York and Castle Howard. Besides the: 
book exhibition already referred to, there was 
one illustrative of branch libraries, consisting of 
statistics, maps, plans, photographs, and forms, 
and Mr, F. Butler Wilson showed a number of 
photographs of libraries in all parts of the world. 
The practical nature of the papers and discus- 
sions made the Conference one of the most use- 
ful and interesting of those organized by the 
Library Association, and the arrangements of 
the local reception committee (Mr. T. W. Hand 
and Mr, Arthur Tait secretaries) were excellent. 








THE LATE PROF. BAIN. 

WE regret to announce thedeath, at Aberdeen, 
on Friday, September 18th, of Alexander Bain, 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and English 
Literature at Aberdeen University. Dr. Bain 
was in his eighty-sixth year, having been born 
at Aberdeen in 1818. With him there dis- 
appears the last of the three notable figures 
who represented Scottish philosophy in the 
nineteenth century—Reid in Glasgow, Hamilton 
in Edinburgh, and Bain in Aberdeen: each after 
his own school contributed his share of original 
work to metaphysics. Bain’s career was typic- 
ally Scotch. He began life as a weaver, and 
rose to enjoy a European reputation. It is said 
that as a boy he never sat down to the loom 
without a book before him. By the practice of 
great self-denial he was able to enter Marischal 
College, where in 1840 he graduated with the 
highest honours. Prof. Masson was one of his 
fellowsstudents, probably the only one still sur- 
viving. Bain conducted the classes of Moral 
Philosophy and Natural Philosophy at Aber- 
deen as a substitute for the professors for five 
years ; and in 1845 he was elected to the Chair 
of Natural Philosophy in Anderson’s College, 
Glasgow. His bent at this time was towards 
science, and he was presently filling appoint- 
ments, first with the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commissioners, and second with the General 
Board of Health, in both cases as assistant 
secretary. For the next ten years he devoted 
himself to authorship and the duties of an 
examiner in the University of London; 
and in 1860 he was elected the first 
Professor of Logic and English Literature 
in Aberdeen University, an office which he 
held for twenty years. Among his most dis- 
tinguished students were Robertson Smith and 
Minto, of both of whom he predicted that they 
would not live to see fifty. Two years after his 
election to the Aberdeen chair, Bain made the 
personal acquaintance of John Stuart Mill, 
through whom, as he put it himself, he came 
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within ‘‘ the sphere of all the reforming activity 
ofthe time.” The intercourse with Mill mate- 
rially influenced the whole of his career. The 
two were helpful to each other ; and while Bain 
assisted in the preparation of Mill’s ‘ Logic’ and 
the ‘ Hamilton,’ Mill provided ‘‘a great many 
suggestions” for Bain’s ‘Emotions and the 
Will.’ Bain’s ‘James Mill: a Biography,’ and 
his ‘John Stuart Mill: a Criticism, with Per- 
sonal Recollections,’ take a leading place among 
his non-scientific productions. For the rest 
his works deal with grammar, education, phy- 
sical science, logic, rhetoric, and psychology. 
‘The Emotions and the Will’ (1859) has been 
mentioned, and reference must also be made 
to ‘The Senses and the Intellect’ (1855), 
‘Mind and Body’ (1872), and ‘ Education as a 
Science’ (1879). All these have been trans- 
lated into the leading European languages. In 
addition, he contributed largely to the reviews, 
and was for several years editor of Mind. A 
man of undoubted original power, he has not 
made much mark upon British thought by his 
philosophy. ‘‘ For me, at any rate, it was too 
narrow a bed,” said Robertson Smith, and this 

robably expresses the general opinion. Dr. 
Bain took a deep interest in educational 
matters, and nearly every reform made in the 
Arts Faculty at Aberdeen was fought for by 
him almost single-handed. The deceased Pro- 
fessor had been in feeble health for some time, 
but his mental faculties were virtually unim- 
= He wrote to us concerning one of his 

ooks a month or two ago. He was twice 
married, but had no family. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Hopper & StoucHton’s autumn an- 
nouncements include the following :—Biography 
and Belles-Lettres. In the ‘Literary Lives” 
Series, edited by W. R. Nicoll: Matthew Arnold, 
by G. W. E. Russell; John Bunyan, by W. 
Hale White; Cardinal Newman, by William 
Barry; Mrs. Gaskell, by Flora Masson ; Char- 
lotte Bronté, by C. K. Shorter ; R. H. Hutton, 
by W.R. Nicoll; and Goethe, by Prof. Dowden, 
—The Life of Major-General Wauchope, by Sir 
George Douglas, — Memoirs of Anna Maria 
Wilhelmina Pickering, with extracts from the 
journals of her father, John Spencer Stanhope, 
edited by her son, Spencer Pickering, —Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, an Appreciation, by J. Douglas. 
In the ‘* Bookman Biographies”: Sir Walter 
Scott, by W. S. Crockett, James L. Caw, and 
J. E. H. Williams; Tennyson, by G. K. Chester- 
ton and Dr. Garnett ; Browning, by J. Douglas 
and J. E. H. Williams ; Thackeray, by G. K. 
Chesterton and L. Melville,—The Life of Hugh 
Price Hughes, by his daughter, Dorothea K. Price 
Hughes,—The Life and Letters of Robert 
Leighton, Bishop of Dunblane and Archbishop of 
Glasgow, bythe Rev. Dugald Butler, —The Life of 
Henry Ward Beecher, by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
—The Life of Prof. Halliday Douglas, of Toronto, 
by Charles Douglas, M.P.,— The Reminis- 
ences of Benjamin Gregory,—Ulrich Zwingli, 
by S. Simpson,—The Life of Susanna Mere- 
dith, by her Sister,—My Life Work, by Samuel 
Smith, M.P., a cheap edition. General Litera- 
ture and Fiction : Exiles of Eternity, by the 
Rev. J. S. Carroll,—A Short History of Ancient 
Peoples, by R. Souttar,—The Correspondence 
of William Cowper, arranged with annotations 
by T. Wright, —The ReligiousCensus of London, 
edited by R. Mudie-Smith. In ‘The Start in 
Life Series”: Journalism as a Profession, by 
Arthur Lawrence ; A Guide to the Legal Pro- 
fession, by a Lawyer; A Guide to the Civil 
Service, by Join Gibson,—The Self-Educator 
in Drawing, by Robert Y. Howie,—Concern- 
ing Golf, by John L. Low,—Dr. Xavier, by 
Max Pember‘on,—Follow the Gleam, by J. 
Hocking,—Barbe of Grand Bayou, by John 
Oxeaham, — Up Side Streets, by W. Pett 
Ridge, — That Brilliant Peggy, by L. T. 
Meade,—Cynthia’s Ideal, by A. Sergeant,— 





The Making of a Woman, by A. Le Feuvre, 
—The Quest of a Simple Life, by W. J. 
Dawson,—Emmy Lou, by G. M. Martin,— 
The Wooing of Judith, by S. B. Kennedy, 
—Handica ped among the Free, by Emma 
PSenewe-geet e Lights of Home, by D. Lyall,— 
The Coast of Freedom, by Addle Marie Shaw, 
—Shirley, with Introduction by W. R. Nicoll,— 
Stronbuy, and Tobersnorey, by the same 
author. In Books for Children : Toby and his 
Little Dog Tan, by Gilbert James,—Two 
Tramps, by A. Le Feuvre,—and new volumes 
in ‘*The Little Ones’ Library,” illustrated in 
colours. In Theology: The Devotional and 
Practical Commentary, edited by W. R. Nicoll: 
The Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, by the 
Rev. A. Maclaren; The Epistle to the Ephesians, 
the Epistle to the Colossians, and the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, by the late Joseph 
Parker; and The First and Second Epistles 
of Peter, by the Rev. J. H. Jowett,—The 
Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. III.: The 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, by Dean 
Bernard ; The Epistle to the Galatians, by the 
Rev. F. Rendall ; The Epistle to the Ephesians, 
by Principal Salmond; The Epistle to the 
Philippians, by the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy ; 
The Epistle to the Colossians, by Prof. A. S. 
Peake,—The Atonement and the Modern 
Mind, by Prof. James Denney,—Studies in the 
Teaching of our Lord, by Prof. Swete,—Horze 
Biblicze, by the Rev. A. Carr,—Confession and 
Absolution in the Church of England, by the 
Rev. T. W. Drury,—City Temple Sermons, by 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell,—Work, by the 
Rev. Hugh Black,—The Homely Virtues, by 
the Rev. John Watson,—Last Sheaves, by 
the Rev. A. Maclaren,—The Representative 
Men of the Bible, by the Rev. George 
Matheson, Second Series, Ishmael to Daniel,— 
The Crisis of the Christ, by the Rev. G. C. 
Morgan,—The Teaching of Jesus; and The Old 
Methodism and the New, by the Rev. G. Jack- 
son, — Sunrise, sermons by the Rev. G. H. 
Morrison,—The Protestant Dictionary, edited 
by the Rev.C. Neil and the Rev. C.H. H. Wright, 
—Faith’s Perplexities, by R. J. Drummond,— 
The Crimson Book, by the Rev. D. T. Young,— 
The Lesson of Love ; and The Face of the Master, 
by the Rev. J. R. Miller,—Old Testament Criti- 
cism and the Christian Church, by Prof. J. E. 
McFadyen,—The Communion Table, by the 
Rev. L. M. Watt,—The Heritage of Youth, by 
the Rev. David Watson,—The Men of the 
Beatitudes, by the Rev. A. J. Southouse,— 
Our Divine Shepherd, by the Rev. W. H. 
Gray,—Forty Years’ Ministry in East London, 
memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Richardson, by 
his Wife,—By the River Chebar, by the Rev. 
H. E. Lewis,—Christ and the Present Age, by 
the Rev. James Wells,—The Book of Jeremiah, 
by the Rev. G. Douglas,—The Pope, the 
Kings, and the People, by the late William 
Arthur, edited by the Rev. W. B. Neatby,— 
Campaigning for Jesus, by the Rev. T. Cuyler, 
—The ‘Christian Defence Series”: Anti- 
Haeckel, by Prof. Loof, translated by the Rev. 
H. R. Mackintosh; and The Clarion and 
Christianity, by F. Ballard,—and a reissue in 
parts of Dr. Parker’s Pulpit Bible. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black are publishing books 
with illustrations in colours: Happy England, 
by H. Allingham, with text by M. B. Huish ; 
Oxford, painted by J. Fulleylove, with text by 
E. Thomas; War Sketches in Colour, by Capt. 
S. E. St. Leger; Cruikshank in Colour, with text 
by J. Grego; The Durbar, painted by Mortimer 
Menpes, with text by D. Menpes,—Trout Fish- 
ing, by W. E. Hodgson,—The Kinsfolk and 
Friends of Jesus, by the Rev. R. C. Gillie,— 
The Children’s Book of London, by G. E. 
Mitton,—The Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated 
by J. M. Wright and edited by J. Grego,— 
Robinson Crusoe, and Mungo Park’s Travels in 
the Interior of Africa, both illustrated by John 
Williamson, —London in the Time of the Stuarts, 





by Besant,—A Treatise on Zoology, by E. Ray 
Lankester, Part I., Introduction and Protozoa, 
Section 2,—The Direction of Hair in Animals 
and Man, by W. Kidd,—Elements of Politica] 
Economy, by J. S. Nicholson,—Dr. John Brown, 
a biography and a criticism by J. T. Brown,— 
New Editions of Kocher’s Text-Book of Opera- 
tive Surgery, translated by H. J. Stiles, and 
Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism,—Critica 
Biblica: Part IV., The Book of Kings,—The 
Law of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, by 
8. A. Cook,—From Letter to Spirit, by E. A, 
Abbott,—Holtzmann’s Life of Jesus, translated 
by J. T. Bealby and M. A. Canney,—a new 
edition of Robertson Smith’s Kinship and Mar- 
riage in Early Arabia, edited by S. A. Cook, 
with notes by Prof. Goldziher,—St. Paul and 
the Ante-Nicene Church, by the Rev. S. Means, 
—God’s Open Doors, by the Rev. T. R. Williams, 
—The Larger Faith, by K. C. Anderson,— 
A Prefect’s Uncle and Tales of St. Austin’s, 
by P. G. Wodehouse, — Educational Text- 
Books: Descriptive Geographies from Original 
Sources, edited by A.J. and F. D. Herbertson ; 
Australia and Oceania, and A Geography of 
Australasia and the East Indies, by Prof. L. W. 
Lyde, — Cartes de Chevaliers, — Petites 
Comédies: Aiol, Amis et Amiles, by Mrs. J. G, 
Frazer,—Saint Louis, by E. T. Scho-:delin,— 
English History in Biography: Vol. I. Alfred to 
Edward I., by B. A. Lees; Vol. III. Henry VII. 
to Elizabeth,—Social Life in England: Vol. Il. 
from 1605 to the present day, by J. Finne- 
more,—and school editions of Rob Roy, edited 
by A. T. Flux, and David Copperfield, edited 
by A. A. Barter. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s autumn list includes: 
My Memoirs, by De Blowitz, edited by Stephan 
L. de Blowitz,—Further Recollections of a 
Diplomatist, by Sir Horace Rumbold,—Odds 
and Ends, by Dean Pigou,—The Diary of Sir 
John Moore, edited by Major-General Maurice, 
—The Problem of the Army, by L. S. Amery, 
—Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia, by E. B. 
Kennedy,—Fratribus: Sermons by the Rey. 
J. T. Bramston,—Round Kangchenjunga, by 
D. W. Freshfield,—Memories of the Months, 
Series III., by Sir Herbert Maxwell,—Three 
Rolling Stones in Japan, by G. Watson,— 
Australind, by H. Taunton,—Imperial Fiscal 
Reform, by Sir Vincent Caillard,—Knowledge 
is Power, by P. Gibbs,—Pat McCarty, Farmer 
of Antrim: his Rhymes, by J. Stevenson,— 
Lady Anne’s Walk, by E. Alexander,— 
The Sad End of Erica’s Blackamoor, by F. C. 
Kempson. Novels: The Beryl Stones, by Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick,—The River of Vengeance, by 
P. L. Oliphant, — God’s Scholars, by C. F. 
Marsh,—The Nebuly Coat, by J. M. Falkner,— 
The Longshoremen, by G. Bartram,—The Key 
of Paradise, by S. Pickering,—Mr. Page’s Wild 
Oats, by C. Eddy,—The Boy, some Horses, 
and a Girl, by D. Conyers. New Editions of 
The Life of Dolling, by the Rev. C. Osborne,— 
Talks with Gladstone, by L. A. Tollemache,— 
and A Memoir of Miss Clough, by her Niece. 
Essex House Press Publications: Heine’s Se- 
lected Songs, edited by E. Holmes ; The Guild 
of Handicraft Song-Book ; Cicero’s De Amicitia 
in Latin and English; and King Edward the 
Seventh’s Prayer-Book, in new type, designed 
by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. have in the press The 
Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, trans- 
lated from cuneiform texts by R. Campbell 
Thompson,—The Army of the Indian Moghuls, 
its Organization and Administration, by W. 
Irvine,—The History of Philosophy in Islam, 
by T. J. de Boer, translated by E. R. Jones 
(Vol. II. of Luzac’s “ Oriental Religions Series”), 
—Wu Wei, a Phantasy based on the Philosophy 
of Lao-Tse, translated from the Dutch of Henri 
Borel by Meredith Ianson,—and The Indian 
Sect of the Jainas, by T. G. Biihler, translated 
by Dr. J. Burgess. 
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Messrs. George Routledge & Sons announce 
the following new books and new editions: A 
Streak of Luck, by B. Allen,—Bailey’s Festus, 
an edition on India paper, with portrait of the 
author,—The London Stage, by H. B. Baker,— 
The Management of Infancy and Childhood in 
Health and Disease, by Dr. H. Barratt, —Tube, 
Train, Tram, and Car, by A. H. Beavan,— 
Bird’s Nick of the Woods, edited by E. A. 
Baker,—new editions of Lord Brabourne’s 
Books for the Young, with the original illustra- 
tions by Ernest Griset, A. T. Elwes, S. E. 
Waller, &c.,—a new library edition of Byron’s 
Poems, in 3 vols. In the ‘‘ Broadway Book- 
lets”: FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, and Tenny- 
son’s Elaine, Guinevere, Morte d’Arthur, each 
illustrated by Jessie M. King, and other 
volumes, — Buckle’s History of Civilization, 
edited, with new notes, by J. M. Robertson,— 
Hints on Bridge, by Caversham,—The Flight 
of the Black Swan, by C. H. Chomley,—Mrs. 
Crowe’s The Night Side of Nature, edited by 
E. A. Baker,—Turf and Chase: a Collection of 
Sporting Stories, edited by R. H. P. Curle,— 
Dickens’s Memoirs of Grimaldi, with introduc- 
tion by P. Fitzgerald, and plates by G. Cruik- 
shank,—King Honour, by A. Dunn,—Absurd 
Ditties, by G, E. Farrow, illustrated by John Has- 
sall,—a new Library Edition, in 5 vols., of Field- 
ing’s Novels, —The Fear of the Night, by J. S. 
Fletcher,—Froude’s Nemesis of Faith, with 
introduction by M. D. Conway,—The Prisoner 
of the Gurkhas, by F. P. Gibbon,— Goethe and 
Schiller: a collection of the best English 
translations with the complete works, edited by 
N. H. Dole, 24 vols., with 123 photogravure 
plates on Japanese paper, limited to 200 copies, 
—a new edition of Baring-Gould’s Lives of the 
Saints, in 16 vols.,—Later Magic, by Prof. 
Hotfmann,—Adam Smith on Free Trade and 
Protection, a reprint with an introduction by 
T. A. Ingram,—The Cuban Treasure Island, 
by W. P. Kelly,—Kingston’s Great African 
Travellers, from Mungo Park to the Present 
Day ; and Notable Voyagers from Columbus to 
the Present Day, both revised and extended by 
Edward Latham,—The Madcaps, a Book for 
Girls, by F. Langbridge,—Dictionary of Names, 
Nicknames, and Surnames, by E. Latham,— 
Miss Manning’s Works, illustrated by John 
Jellicoe and Herbert Railton, in 5 vols.—Stories 
of Waterloo, by W. H. Maxwell,—Nature 
Study Readers, edited by J. C. Medd, 3 vols.,— 
The A BC of Athletics, and Good Digestion, by 
E. H. Miles,—True to the Flag, a Soldier's 
Anthology, by E. C. Ommanney,—The Voice 
of the River, by O. K. Parr,—Electric Locomo- 
tion, by Sir W. Preece,—Old London Bridge, 
by G. H. Rodwell,—the ‘Ariel’ edition of 
Shakespeare, 40 vols.,—Littledom Castle, by 
Mrs. Spielmann, with illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson, Harry Furniss, Henrietta Ronner, 
Phil May, and Kate Greenaway,—Smollett’s 
Novels, a new library edition, in 6 vols,— 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, with the Epithalamion 
and a glossary, —Surtees (R. S.), Jorrocks’s 
Jaunts and Soapey Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
new editions, —thin-paper editions of Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones and Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle,—The Yellow Satchell, by F. Whishaw, 
—and a number of reprints of standard novels 
and popular works, including Morris’s British 
Butterflies, Motley’s Dutch Republic, Prescott’s 
Works, &c. 

Messrs. C. A. Pearson announce Pearson’s 
Home Management, edited by ‘‘Isobel,” in 
twelve parts,—Beatrice Froyle’s Crime, by 
Florence Warden,—Life’s Counterpoint, by L. 
Perks,—How to Become an Author, by A. 
Bennett,—Amateur Theatricals, by C. L. Neil, 
—Basket Making at Home, by Mary White,— 
Pearson's Irish Reciter and Reader,—The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Reciter,—How to Collect Stamps, by 
E. J. Nankivell,—Speeches for All Occasions 
by an Oxford M.A.,—and other shilling 
volumes. Juvenile Books: The Romance of 


Modern Engineering, by A. Williams,—Alex- 


ander in the Ark, by F. R. Burrow,—Prof. 
Philanderpan, by G. E. Farrow,—The Book of 
Indoor Games,—and a new edition of From 
Franklin to Nansen. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Tue Monthly Review for October contains 
a notice of Lord Salisbury by X. Other 
political articles are ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Fiscal Policy,’ by Sir Edward Grey, M.P. ; 
‘ Preference and Retaliation,’ by Lord Hugh 
Cecil, M.P.; ‘Canada, the Empire, and 
Mr. Chamberlain,’ by Mr. Goldwin Smith ; 
‘British Policy and the Balkans,’ by Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff; and ‘Found 
Wanting: a Criticism of the War Report,’ 
by Mr. Julian Corbett. ‘A Study at Assisi,’ 
illustrated, is contributed by Mr. Basil de 
Sélincourt ; ‘The Old Controversy,’ by H. B. 
Marriott - Watson, deals with a literary 
subject; and ‘Bankers and Brokers in 
Ancient Rome’ are discussed by Prof. 
Lanciani. 


Tue October Blackwood will contain a 
contribution from the pen of Mr. Reginald 
Wyon, giving a realistic account of what 
he has seen in Macedonia. There is also 
a paper on ‘The Homes and Haunts of 
Edward FitzGerald,’ by his grand-niece, 
Mary Eleanor FitzGerald Kerrich; and Sir 
Herbert Maxwell gives his experiences of 
the Erne under the title ‘An Irish Salmon 
River.’ ‘The Man Who Knew’ is a short 
story by Mr. Perceval Gibbon. The series 
of ‘Personalia: Political, Social, and 
Various,’ by Sigma, is concluded with a 
fifth instalment, which deals, among others, 
with Disraeli, Gladstone, Canning, Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Henry Bentinck, and 
Byron. Sir Theodore Martin translates two 
poems from Leopardi, ‘The Solitary Life’ 
and ‘The Evening of the Festival Day.’ 
Other articles are ‘ Scolopaxiana: How 
to Walk for and Shoot Snipe’ ; ‘ Marco Polo,’ 
by Mr. Charles Whibley ; ‘Lord Salisbury’ ; 
‘ Humiliation’; ‘ Musings without Method’; 
‘A Malay Deer Drive,’ by Mr. George 
Maxwell; and ‘ The Fiscal Crisis.’ 


Tue first number of the Independent 
Review will be published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin on October 1st. The same date has 
been fixed by Mr. Unwin for the publica- 
tion of ‘A Monte Carlo Venture,’ by Mr. 
Philip Treherne, and ‘The Peculiar History 
of Mary Ann Susan,’ told in a series of 
letters, by Mr. B. C. Blake. 


In the edition of the complete works of 
Sir Thomas Browne which Messrs. Methuen 
have had in hand for some time, consider- 
able additions will be made to the text of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s letters as printed by 
Wilkin. The original correspondence has 
been overhauled, several letters will be 
printed for the first time, and numerous 
passages omitted from the current editions 
will be restored. The text has been edited, 
and will be seen through the press, by Mr. 
A. R. Waller. 


‘Tae Seven Goxtpen Opes or Pacan 
Anansi,’ translated from the original Arabic 
by Lady Anne Blunt and done into English 
verse by Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, are about 
to issue from the Chiswick Press. Mr. 
Blunt contributes an introductory essay on 





the ‘Pre-Islamic Poetry of Arabia,’ with a 





biography of each of the seven writers of 
the odes, and copious notes in illustration 
of the text, which is known as yet only to 
scholars. 


Messrs. ©. J. Cray & Sons will publish 
on October Ist ‘Grace Book B,’ Part L., 
being the second volume of the series of 
University Records undertaken in 1894 by 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society as a 
memorial of Dr. Luard, Registrary of the 
University for thirty years. This volume, 
for the years 1488-1511, is edited, with an 
introduction, by Miss Mary Bateson, and 
contains much valuable biographical and 
historical material. 


Str Leste SrerHen has revised his work 
‘An Agnostic’s Apology,’ and a new and 
cheaper edition of the volume will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. next 
week. 


Iratian does not receive due recognition 
in this country, as we point out elsewhere, 
so we are very glad to hear that Mr. Frowde 
is about to publish ‘Gemme della Lettera- 
tura Italiana,’ in verse and prose, selected 
by Prof. Joel F. Bingham. All the notes 
and biographies are written in Italian, as 
the book is intended for readers who have 
some knowledge of that language. The 
book has been printed at the Barbéra Press 
in Florence in a handsome style, and 
deserves a good reception. 


Durine the ensuing session of the Royal 
Historical Society, Dr. James Gairdner 
will read a paper on the supposed ‘Con- 
spiracy against Henry VII.,’ communicated 
by Mr. Leadam in the last Transactions. 
Mr. G. J. Turner, Dr. E. F. Gay of 
Harvard, andj Dr. Jensen of Copenhagen 
are announced for important papers in con- 
tinuation of former studies of the ‘ Sheriff’s 
Farm,’ ‘ The Inquisitions of Depopulation,’ 
and ‘Peter’s Pence,’ respectively. ol. 
E. M. Lloyd will communicate some original 
correspondence throwing light on Canning’s 
policy in South America, and Miss Graham 
illustrates ‘The Finance of a Religious 
House in the Thirteenth Century,’ from the 
accounts of Malton Priory. In addition to 
the delayed volume of newsletters from the 
Court of Louis XIV., and the current 
volume of Zransactions, the publications of 
the session will include the last volume of 
the ‘Nicholas Papers,’ edited by Dr. G. F. 
Warner, and the first volume of ‘The Pre- 
monstratensian Registers,’ edited by Dr. 
Gasquet. 

Tue appointment to the Chair of Syste- 
matic Theology in the University of 
Aberdeen is being settled this week in the 
time-honoured, and now probably unique, 
fashion ‘after examination,’ though not 
exactly ‘by examination.” The examina- 
tion was in three parts, held on three separate 
days, September 22nd to 24th, the first day 
being given to the languages, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew; the second to dogmatics, and 
the third to apologetics. Eleven candidates 
sent in their names; but one lost heart and 
did not appear at the opening ceremony of 
prayers on September 22nd. The progress 
through the quadrangle from the opening 
ceremony to the examination hall was an 
interesting sight. The candidates vary in 
age from a youth who has just ceased to be 
an undergraduate and still holds a university 
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studentship, to some seniors who have 
nearly, if not quite, passed the age of sixty. 
The appointment, finally, is made by the 
Synod of Aberdeen, or rather by a large 
committee selected from it, assisted by three 
university representatives; but the results 
of the examination are so far regarded that 
no person has any chance unless he has 
made a highly distinguished appearance in 
the examination, though the choice does not 
necessarily fall on the candidate who makes 
the highest aggregate of marks over all 
the subjects. Testimonials, the curse of 
modern university appointments, are per- 
mitted. 


Tue meeting of Wordsworth and Scott at 
Jedburgh in 1803 was not exactly an epoch- 
making literary event, but the recollection 
of the centenary this week was pleasantly 
marked. The commemoration took the 
form of unveiling a tablet placed above the 
doorway of the house in Jedburgh where 
the meeting took place. The ceremony of 
unveiling was performed by Sir George 
Douglas. 


Tue forthcoming section of the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary’ deals with Lock to 
Lyyn. Mr. Henry Bradley in his prefatory 
note points out that the words which 
occupy the largest amount of space in this 
instalment are mainly of native English 
origin. Although the origin of the ex- 
pression “lynch law ” (originally ‘‘ Lynch’s 
law ’’) has not been determined, its authentic 
history has been carried considerably further 
back than the examples usually quoted. 
The part embracing Leisureness to Lyyn 
will be issued at the same time as the 
section. 


Mr. G. C. Moore Smirn, of University 
College, Sheffield, being engaged on an 
edition of the Latin comedy ‘ Pedantius,’ is 
anxious to hear of the existence of other 
MSS. of the play besides those in Caius 
College and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He would also be glad to hear of the exist- 
ence of letters of Gabriel Harvey or books 
containing his marginalia, other than those 
at the British Museum and the Bodleian. 


WE are glad to hear that the MS. of the 
Coventry Corpus Christi ‘ Weavers’ Play,’ 
which was said to have been burnt in the 
Birmingham Library fire a few years ago, 
has lately been found safe in its natural 
home, in the custody of the Company of 
Broadweavers and Clothiers of Coventry. 
The discovery of it was due to the persistent 
keenness of Dr. Hardin Craig, of Princeton, 
who is editing the play for the Early 
English Text Society, and the diligence of 
Miss Mary Dormer Harris, of Leamington. 
The MS. has been found just in time to 
correct Dr. Craig’s text from the old Rox- 
burghe Club reprint, and endorse many of 
his emendations of the text. 


Miss Harris is very anxious to secure the 
ublication of the very interesting Leet Book, 
rom Henry V. to 1 Philip and Mary, of 
the Corporation of Coventry, and she has 
offered to copy it, or the parts of it which 
have general interest, for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society. We have little doubt 
that this body will undertake the publica- 
tion of the book or full extracts from it. 


Tue MS. of Arthur Wilson’s play of 
‘The Switzers,’ 1631, Baker’s ‘535. The 





Switzer. A Play, by Arthur Wilson. 
Entered on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, Sept. 4, 1646; but not printed,” 
was lately bought by the British Museum, 
and has been copied, and will be edited 
forthwith by Prof. Feuillerat, of Rennes, 
who interrupts his work on John Lyly for 
this purpose, and will dedicate his edition 
to Dr. Furnivall. 


Rocrer Bacon’s unpublished tract ‘De 
Metaphysicis’ is in course of publication in 
a limited edition by Mr. Moring from the 
Paris manuscript, edited by Mr. Robert 
Steele, who is engaged on an edition of 
Bacon’s ‘Communia Naturalium.’ 


Two MS. fragments of the English 
Legendary have lately turned up—one in 
the stable of a friend of Mr. Oswald Barron’s, 
containing a quire of the fuller or Ashmole 
version, with the legends of the Seven 
Sleepers, &c., and the other in the binding 
of a folio volume in the Public Record Office, 
four leaves with illuminated initials, con- 
taining the Prologue, New Year’s Day, 
Christ’s Circumcision (with a drawing of 
the Child), Twelfth Day (with the heads of 
three kings), St. Hilary (with a bishop in 
the margin) ; part of the legends of St. Julian, 
the good host, and St. Bride, with a nun in 
the margin. 


Mr. WiiiAm Favx is just retiring, in 
his seventy - first year, from the firm of 
Messrs. Smith & Son, after half a century 
of work. When he entered their service 
W. H. Smith and his father managed the 
business at 136, Strand. Mr. Faux went 
through the various departments of the 
house until 1870, when he was appointed 
manager of the library department. His 
kindly presence will be much missed in 
business, but we hope he may long enjoy 
his leisure among his books and flowers. 
His successor is Mr. Thomas Palmer, 
formerly superintendent of bookstalls in 
Western England. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, Mr. J. 
Shaylor in the chair, the sum of 91/. 16s. 4d. 
was voted for the relief of fifty-four 
members and widows of members, and 
eleven new members were elected. 


A LITERARY note from America declares 
that Mr. W. B. Yeats is to visit that 
country next autumn for the first time. It 
is also stated that the Macmillan Company 
will publish within two or three weeks the 
new volume of poems by Mr. Yeats, ‘In the 
Seven Woods,’ which is further described 
as ‘being poems chiefly of the Irish 
heroic age.” In addition to the poems the 
volume contains a new play, ‘On Baile’s 
Strand.’ Special interest attaches to the 
volume, because it has been printed, in red 
and black ink, by the author’s sister, Miss 
Elizabeth C. Yeats, at her own Dun Emer 
Press in Dublin. 


Tue Allahabad Pioneer makes the follow- 
ing interesting announcement. Mr. Hugo 
V. Pedersen, Danish author, artist, and 
traveller, who lately produced a handsome 
book on Dutch India, is now engaged upon 
a similar, but much larger volume on British 
India. The work is to be divided into two 
parts, one dealing with British India and the 
other with the native states. The author’s 





object is to describe, not to discuss, and his 
pictures in oil and crayon are said to possess 
considerable merit. 


A work entitled ‘The Beggar or the 
Soldier, Gautama or Mahomet,’ will shortly 
be published by Messrs. J. Baker & Sons, of 
Clifton. This is of interest in view of the 
struggle in Macedonia. 


WE notice an article by M. Gaston 
Deschamps in Le Temps which shows that 
the M. de Tréville, Captain of the Guards, 
of Dumas’s ‘Three Musketeers,’ was the 
grandson of a M. d’Aramitz, so named from 
a lay abbey, and that the Henry d’Aramitz, 
known to letters as ‘“‘ Aramis,’’ was M. de 
Tréville’s nephew. The discovery of the 
facts on the spot is ascribed to our old 
contributor Dr. Wentworth Webster. 


An interesting personage has passed away 
in M. Jules Levallois, who was for a con- 
siderable period secretary to Sainte-Beuve, 
M. Levallois was born on May 10th, 1829, 
and was at various periods connected with 
DT? Opinion Nationale (to which he contributed 
the literary chronique), La Revue Européenne, 
LT’ Avenir National, and recently with Le 
Revue Bleue. He had published numerous 
works on literary criticism and _philo- 
sophy, one of the more famous being 
‘L’Année d’un Ermite’; at the request of 
Madame Michelet he wrote the concluding 
portion of Michelet’s ‘ History,’ 1814-1900. 
M. Levallois, whose literary career extended 
over the long period of half a century, died 
in his seventy-fourth year. 


Tue death is also announced of M., 
Alexandre Piedagnel, who, like Levallois, 
shone in the reflected light of a greater 
man, Jules Janin, whose secretary he was, 
and of whom he wrote a biography. 
Piedagnel was both a poet and a biblio- 
phile. Sainte-Beuve wrote flatteringly of 
his poetry. He published three collections 
of verse—‘ Hier,’ ‘ Avril,’ and ‘ En Route’— 
a@ monograph on J. F. Millet, and various 
prefaces to reprints of eighteenth-century 
works. 


Amona Parliamentary Papers are the 
Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages (2s.), and a Report 
on the Valuation of the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund, Ireland, on December 31st, 1900 
(24d.). 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Madras Government Museum: Bulletin. 
—Vol. IV. No. 3. Anthropology. (Madras, 
Government Press.)—The whole of this issue 
of the Bulletin is written by Mr. Edgar Thurs- 
ton. He has prepared an account of the 
various forms of marriage ceremonial in South- 
ern India (51 pp.) from census reports, manuals, 
gazetteers, and other sources, which brings into 
relief many significant customs, as, for example, 
the prominence given to the maternal uncles of 
the parties, the tying of the fali, or marriage 
badge, round the neck of the bride, the bur- 
lesque representation of domestic life by nursing 
dolls, and the traces of marriage by capture. 
A photograph of a Naidu couple in bridal finery 
is given. The ceremony of sham marriage, 
with a sword or arrow to represent the husband, 
is gone through on devoting a girl to prostitu- 
tion, and in some cases to avoid the reproac 
of reaching puberty without having a husband, 
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A similar mock ceremony is gone through when 
a man marries a third wife; a third union 
being considered unlucky, the man is first made 
to marry a plant, and thus the real marriage 
becomes a fourth one, and the ill luck is averted. 
Many examples are given of the custom of sub- 
stitutional child-marriage, where a male child is 
married to a mature female, and his father or 
some other man begets children of her for him. 
These customs appear to be dying out, A pleasing 
photograph is given of a Tanda Pulaiyan girl 
wearing the sedge apron that is the sign of her 
having arrived at maturity. Certain curls on 
the head of a bride are supposed to have sig- 
nificance, and Mr. Walhouse has observed that 
the same idea prevails among the Hindus in 
respect of the buying of horses. The evidence 
as to the custom of polyandry amongst the 
Todas and the Nairs is also discussed. 

Mr. Thurston has prepared a similar account 
of the fashions of deformation and mutilation 
prevailing in various parts of Southern India, 
such as piercing and dilating the lobes of the 
ear, tattooing the skin, chipping the teeth to a 
point, painting sect marks on the forehead, cir- 
cumcision, and chopping off joints of the fingers. 
This last can be modified into making a sacrifice 
of rings of gold wire twisted round the 
fingers. Castration and branding are also dis- 
cussed, and a photograph is given of a Mddhva 
Brahmin who has submitted to the latter 
operation many times over on portions of his 
chest and arms. These various methods of 
doing violence to nature indicate the three 
motives enumerated by Sir William Flower, 
viz., religious observances, hygienic considera- 
tions, and conventional standards of improved 
personal appearance. 

Mr. Thurston also furnishes an account of 
three tribes—the Urdlis, a caste of agricultural 
labourers in Madura and Trichinopoly; the 
Shdlagas, who inhabit the jungles between 
Dimbhum and Kollegal on the Mysore frontier ; 
and the Irulas, a caste of bowmen in the town 
of Chingleput—with a photograph of a typical 
man of each tribe. Other Irulas inhabit the 
jungle in the Nilghiris, and have been described 
in a previous issue of the Bulletin. All four 
tribes are of short stature, but the nasal index is 
higher in the jungle tribes than in the others, 
who are domesticated, indicating that an 
approach to town life has the effect of modifying 
the amplitude of the nose. 

Mr. Thurston contributes also an account of 
the fire-walking ceremony, as witnessed in 
October, 1902, by Mr. J. G. D. Partridge, 
district magistrate in Ganjim. Before walking 
over the fire, the priest sat on a seat of thorns, 
apparently without experiencing pain. Hethen 
went to the fire-pits, which were a mass of red- 
hot ashes, sprinkled a handful of incense on 
them, dipped his feet in a mixture of rice water 
and milk, and took about four steps on the 
ashes, occupying about four seconds. Fifty 
people from the crowd followed, without using 
the mixture, and their feet were not hurt. The 
performance takes place every year. 

The last contribution of Mr. Thurston is an 
interesting collection of forty-two varieties of 
corporal punishment in use in vernacular schools, 
showing the versatility of the native educator. 


The Position of the Old Red Sandstone in 
the Geological Succession. By H. G. M. 
Thomson. (Dundee, Leng & Co.)—Notwith- 
standing all that has been written on the Old 
Red Sandstone, there are several points in 
connexion with its mode of origin and _ its 
position in the series of strata upon which 
opinion is still divided. Is it, as many suppose, 
@ lacustrine formation? What is its relation to 
the Devonian system? Does it really rest upon 
the youngest Silurian and underlie the oldest 
Carboniferous strata, or is it partly equiva- 
lent to these deposits? Mr. Thomson herd 


seeks to show that the views popularly held 
require much revision. 


He believes, for in- 


stance, that the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland 
was laid down under estuarine conditions, and 
not in inland sheets of water cut off from free 
access to the sea. Here there is no novelty. 
This view has frequently been entertained by 
certain geologists of reputation. The writer 
further holds that some of the strata called Old 
Red Sandstone may have been contemporaneous 
with certain Upper Silurian strata, and others 
with deposits commonly regarded as Carbon- 
iferous ; or, to use his own words, ‘‘ Uppermost 
Silurian, say ‘ Vertebrate Silurian ’ beds, ‘ Ver- 
tebrate Old Red’ beds, and Carboniferous beds, 
in their first beginnings, had, or may have had, 
practically simultaneous birth.” To prove his 
case the author enters into a laboured argu- 
ment, which might advantageously have been 
condensed. A good deal of the reasoning 
seems to be vitiated by the assumption that 
the topographical features of the present day 
represent in many cases those of palseozoic 
time ; whilst too limited a view is taken of the 
extent of denudation since the period of the Old 
Red Sandstone. 


Manual of Intragastric Technique. By George 
Herschell. (Glaisher.)—Gastric diseases have 
long been treated by physicians, but it is only 
of late years that surgeons have ventured to do 
more than open the stomach in cases of extreme 
necessity. Gastric surgery has recently been 
largely advanced, and it has been discovered 
that the stomach is singularly amenable to 
operative measures. The increased attention 
which has thus been given to the organ has led 
to a multiplication of methods, and it is the 
object of Dr. Herschell’s book to describe some 
of the chief forms of apparatus which are now 
employed in the diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases of the stomach. He does this in clear 
and simple language, drawing his information 
from scattered sources, and supplementing it by 
the results of his own experience. He has thus 
been able to compile a manual which will prove 
of great value to medical men, for it teaches 
them to discard the older empirical methods 
and to obtain their knowledge by scientific 
means. As is often the case with specialists, 
however, his zeal sometimes outruns his discre- 
tion, and he places somewhat too absolute a 
trust in such terms as ‘‘ hyperchlorhydria” and 
‘* myasthenia.” In commemorating Spallanzani, 
the father of experiments on gastric digestion, 
Dr. Herschell might as well have taken the 
trouble to ascertain his exact date. The great 
Abbé was born in 1729, and died in 1799. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Messrs. GrirFin & Co, announce The Metal- 
lurgy of Steel, by F. W. Harbord,—Precious 
Stones, by Dr. Max Bauer, translated by L. J. 
Spencer,—Cyaniding Gold and Silver Ores, by 
H. F. Julian and E. Smart,—The Principles and 
Practice of Dock Engineering, by B. Cunningham, 
—Electricity Control, by L. Andrews,—Metal- 
lurgical Analysis and Assaying, by W. A. Macleod 
and Charles Walker, —The Micrography of Steel, 
by F. Osmond and J. E. Stead,— Water Supply, 
by R. E. Middleton,—The Elements of Mining 
and Quarrying, by ©. le N. Foster,—Bonus 
Tables, by H. A. Golding,—Fire and Explosion 
Risks, by Dr. von Schwartz, translated by 
C. T. C. Salter,—Acetylene, by F. H. Leeds 
and W. J. A. Butterfield,—Applied Anatomy, 
by E. H. Taylor,—The Chemistry and Pathology 
of the Urine, by J. D. Mann,—Methods and 
Calculations in Public Health and Vital Sta- 
tistics, by H. W. G. Macleod,—Milk, its Pro- 
duction and Uses, by E. F. Willoughby,—A 
Text-Book of Physics, by J. H. Poynting and 
J. J. Thomson, Vol. III., Heat,—and New 
Editions of the Cyanide Process of Gold Extrac- 
tion, by J. Park; A Manual of Marine Engi- 
neering, by A. E. Seaton; Central Electrical 
Stations, by C. H. Wordingham, and other 


Science Gossty. 

Dr. Tuomas J. JEHU has been appointed to 
the Geology Chair in St. Andrews University. 
Dr. Jehu was a distinguished student at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. For two years he 
held a Heriot Research Fellowship in Geology 
at Edinburgh University, and his investigations 
were embodied in a paper entitled ‘A Bathy- 
metrical and Geological Study of the Lakes of 
Snowdonia and Eastern Carnarvonshire,’ read 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Geological Society 
of London in 1900. 

THe authorized English edition of Dr. 
A. F. W. Schimper’s ‘ Plant-Geography upon a 
Physiological Basis,’ translated by Prof. W. F. 
Fisher and revised by Prof. P. Groom, is now 
in the press. This work will be published for 
the Delegates of the Oxford University Press 
in four monthly parts, of which the first will be 
ready next month. The whole book will be on 
sale in December. Prof. I. B. Balfour, who 
has revised the work, states in a prefatory 
note that there is not at the present time any 
English book dealing comprehensively with the 
subject of cecological botany, and he considers 
this particular volume a most important addi- 
tion to the series of standard botanical books 
issued from Oxford. 

TuE death is announced of Mr. Olmsted, the 
superintendent of the Central Park in New 
York, and still better known over here by his 
accounts of his travels in the Slave States, which 
he published in the fifties, and which were 
largely read and referred to during the American 
Civil War. 

WE note the appearance among Parliament- 
ary Papers of the Annual Report of the Inspec- 
tors of Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries (10d.), 
and of the Inspectors of Sea Fisheries (94d.). 

Mr. Munco Bucwanay, of Falkirk, is pre- 
paring a record, similar to that he made for 
Castlecary, with plans, of the excavations which 
are being conducted by the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries at Roughcastle, one of the Roman 
forts on the line of the Wall of Antoninus, near 
Falkirk. Mr. Buchanan has already prepared 
a plan of the Roman fort, its ramparts and 
ditches, and the military ways which passed 
through it or round it. The ramparts have 
been constructed in the same fashion as the 
wall just mentioned ; a layer of stones was used 
as a foundation, and then layers of turf till 
the desired height was reached. There are 
evidences that the fort was built at a later date 
than the wall; there was, as at Castlecary, a 
gateway on the north side, as well as on the 
east, south, and west. A series of pits 
guarded the northern gate, and it has been 
suggested that King Robert the Bruce got the 
idea for his pits at Bannockburn from this 
place. There are also sharpened stakes, which 
seem to have been placed at the bottom of the 
pits. 

Tue small planet announced in our ‘Science 
Gossip’ for the 5th inst. as having been dis- 
covered by Herr Dugan at Heidelberg on 
August 24th turns out to be identical with 
No. 184, discovered by Dr. Palisa at Pola so long 
ago as February 28th, 1878, and afterwards 
named Deiopeia. 

Pror. TuRNER’s Report (lately received) of 
the work of the University Observatory, Ox- 
ford (the twenty-eighth issued since its estab- 
lishment), dwells chiefly upon the progress made 
with the portion of the great astrographic 
chart undertaken there, which it is hoped will 
be finished before the end of the present year. 
He speaks also of the discovery of the Nova in 
the constellation Gemini, which was effected at 
Oxford on March 24th, and respecting the 
circumstances of which he gave a very interest- 
ing lecture at the Royal Institution on 
June 5th. Since the famous new star appeared 
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published so elaborate an account, seventeen 
others have been observed, six of which were 
registered on photographic plates taken at 
Harvard College, and noticed by Mrs. Fleming 
long after their actual outbursts. The most 
remarkable have been Nova Coronz, which was 
detected by the late Mr. Birmingham in 1866 ; 
Nova Andromede, by Prof. Hartwig in 1885 ; 
and Nova Persei, by Dr. Anderson in1901. The 
last case, Nova Geminorum, was first noted by 
Prof. Turner himself on a plate taken eight 
days before, viz., on March 16th. He discusses 
in his lecture the cause of this and similar out- 
bursts, which is probably due to the rush of the 
star into a large dark nebula, the friction with 
the particles of which enormously raises the 
temperature of the star, and produces an 
eruption in all directions of the gases which 
had been absorbed therein, illuminating also 
the vast dark nebula which caused the 
catastrophe. Since Prof. Turner’s last Report, 
Mr. H. C. Plummer has been appointed second 
assistant at the University Observatory, and, in 
addition to his other work, has produced some 
valuable mathematical papers bearing on 
astronomy. 

A PARTIAL eclipse of the moon will occur on the 
afternoon of the 6th prox., which will be best 
seen in Asia, though a part of it will be visible 
over large portions of EKurope and Africa. 
The greatest obscuration will amount to 0°87 of 
the moon’s diameter at 3" 18™ Greenwich time ; 
but the moon will not rise at Greenwich until 
more than two hours after that, or at 5° 32™, 
when she will be quite clear of the earth’s 
shadow, though still involved in the penumbra. 
An occultation of Aldebaran will take place on 
the evening of the 10th prox.; disappearance at 
the bright limb at 8" 18™ Greenwich time ; 
reappearance at the dark limb at 9"11™. The 
planet Mercury will be at inferior conjunction 
with the sun on the 3rd prox., and at greatest 
western elongation from him on the 19th, so 
that he will be visible in the morning during 
the second half of the month, situated in the 
constellation Virgo. Venus attains her greatest 
brilliancy as a morning star on the 24th prox.; 
she is moving in an easterly direction in the 
constellation Leo, Mars is in Scorpio, and very 
near Antares at the beginning of next month, 
moving also nearly easterly ; he sets soon after 
7 o'clock in the evening. Jupiter is in Pisces ; 
he will be on the meridian at 10 o’clock in the 
evening on the 8th prox., and at 9 o’clock 
on the 23rd, and will be in conjunction with 
the moon on the 31st. Saturn is in the 
constellation Capricornus, and sets about mid- 
night. 








FINE ARTS 





A ROMAN INSCRIPTION AT CAERWENT. 

A Roman inscription was found at Caerwent 
six months ago, which has not, I think, received 
the notice that it deserves. It was discovered 
under the village green, nearly in the middle of 
the Roman town, and among other remains 
which indicated a position of some importance. 
The stone on which it is cut is itself a consider- 
able monument, being a nearly square pillar, 
rather more than four feet high, and rather 
more than two feet broad on its face. This 
face bears the inscription, originally in twelve 
lines. The first two lines are almost all lost ; 
the rest proceed fairly legibly thus :— 

Sceeed LEG(ato) LEG(ionis) 1[i] AUG(uste), PRO- 
CONSUL{i) PROVINC(i) NARBONENSIS, LKG(ato) 
AUG, PR. PR. PROVI(nci@) LUGUDUNENSIS ; 


EX DECRETO ORDINIS RESPUBLICA CIVIT(atis) 
SILURUM. 

That is, the monument was in honour of a 
man who first commanded the Second Legion 
(at Caerleon, a dozen miles west of Caerwent), 
and later ruled the provinces of Gallic Narbon- 
ensis and Lugudunensis. 


His name and date 





are unknown ; he may have lived in 
the second or third century. The 
monument was erected by the Com- 
munity of the Silures, in accordance 
with a decree of the authorities 
thereof. This latter fact throws a 
real light on the local administration 
of Roman Britain. 

The unit of Roman as of Greek 
life was, in respect of space, the town. 
Italy, as Virgil observed, was a land 
of towns. In organizing their central 
and western provinces the Romans 
generally introduced the Italian muni- 
cipal system, planting colonic or creat 
ing municipia on the Italian model, 
with charters, magistrates, senate, and 
people. These municipalities had little 
territories attached to them, and 
formed the units of local government. 
But in Gaul a different system pre- 
vailed. There (except in the Rhone 
valley) the native cantons retained 
under Roman rule their cantonal 
government, At first they continued 
to use their old titles for the cantonal 
magistrates and chiefs; soon they sub- 
stituted the nomenclature of the Italian 
municipal system. Their magistrates, 
who are still the officials of the tribe, 
and not of the town, are called by such 
municipal names as duumvirs or sediles, 
and their ‘‘ county councils” are styled 
senatus or ordo, 

Our new inscription shows thatthe ¥ 
same system obtained in Britain. The 
canton of the Silures is just like any 
Gaulish civitas. It has a council of , 
rulers or magistrates (ordo), and 
through the agency of this body it is 
able to erect in its chief town — 
Venta Silurum—a monument to a 
Roman officer who had at some time, 
perhaps, befriended it. Who exactly 
constituted the ordo or how they were 
appointed, we do not know. But it is plain 
that the ordo of the Silures was the chief 
local authority in the district occupied by the 
canton. 

We possessed indications previous to the 
discovery of this monument that the cantonal 
system was used in Roman Britain. We had 
references to a ‘‘civis Cantius,” a “ civitas 
Catuvellaunorum,” and the like. But the new 
inscription has added largely to the certainty 
and to the definiteness of our knowledge. It is 
a discovery of real importance for the history of 
Roman Britain. 

I should like to add a word on behalf of 
the excavations which yielded this discovery. 
This is not the only noteworthy find which 
has come out of them. They have been admir- 
ably carried on by Mr. T. Ashby, Mr. Martin, 
and their colleagues, and well deserve solid 












support in subscriptions from all who are | 


interested in Roman Britain. 
F. HAverFigE.p. 








THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND. 
We have received a circular announcing the 
formation of a society with this title, its object 


being to raise money by private subscription and | 


donation in order to supplement the support 
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land, Scotland, and Ireland. The idea of such 
a society has been more than once put forward 
in the pages of the Athenceum, and we sincerely 
rejoice that it has at last become embodied, and 
that we shall no longer be the merely helpless 
and irritated spectators of the depletion by 
foreigners of our treasuries of art. There will 
now be a permanent organization to which men 
of wealth and public spirit can look for help and 
instruction as to how they may best further the 
interests of art in Great Britain. That Berlin, 
Paris, and Ghent have all for some time pos- 
sessed societies with a similar object to the one 
now at last founded in London is well known, 
and yet both in France and Germany State 
patronage of art is far more liberal and 
enlightened in its operation than with us. It 
is therefore, perhaps, something of a slur upon 
us, who have long understood how to carry 
on works of public utility by private enterprise, 
that we have not already combined for so 





| and hitherto, 


given by the State to our national galleries and | 


museums. It is not intended to hand over the 
sums thus raised to the official administrators, 
but to purchase independently important works 
of art, which the collections might otherwise fail 
to secure, and present them to the nation. This 
independence of action will allow of a simpler 
machinery, and in many cases a more rapid 
and efficient activity, than is possible to officially 
organized bodies ; but we are glad to say that 
the scheme has received from the very outset the 
enthusiastic sympathy and support of the heads 
of our national museums and galleries in Eng- 


| 


necessary and worthy an object. London is 
still the great picture market of the world, and 
we have unique opportunities of watching for 
the prizes which are continually being offered, 
alas! consistently neglected. 
Only those who are behind the scenes know 
what subtle influences are exerted, what diplo- 
macy and pertinacity are shown by certain 
foreign officials in their praiseworthy attempt to 


| secure all the most important masterpieces 
| which turn up at prices which are often far 


| below their real value, and how occasionally 4 





picture which they have persuaded us was 


worthless finds later a post of honour 
in a foreign national gallery. To com- 
pete successfully with these keen and 


highly trained collectors will require not only 
money, but also great skill and promptitude, and 
there is every reason to hope that the society 
now inaugurated will enlist in its services many 
whose talents have not been utilized by the 
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official heads of our national museums. It will, 
indeed, be one of the functions of such a society 
to perform, though by different means, what 
the law attempts in Italy, namely, to get 
early information of intended sales of master- 
ieces, and do what it can to prevent their 
eaving the country. Those who know the 
past history of pictures cannct but note with 
regret how large a part of at least one great 
continental gallery has come within recent 
years from England, and how many of its 
masterpieces might have been secured for our 
National Gallery if we had only had the power 
to bring together in one organization wealth 
and specialized talent. 

It is even possible that a society like the 
National Art Collections Fund, which is con- 
stituted on a broad and democratic basis, and 
which looks as much to the multitude of 
small subscribers as to large single donations, 
may arouse a feeling of patriotic pride in the 
possession of great works of art which has 
hitherto been lacking, and which our German 
rivals have been cultivating assiduously. 
It is certain that in the past the acquisition of 
great works of art has been one of the moat 
evident outward signs of political supremacy, 
and however indifferent the student of art may 
be to this motive, he may at least welcome it if 
it comes to the aid of our national collections. 

The future, therefore, is full of hope, pro- 
vided always that the efforts of the society are 
backed by the public. The annual subscription 
is fixed at a small amount, in order that as large 
a@ number as possible may give practical ex- 
pression to their interest in the object. These 
subscriptions will be divided at the discretion 
of the executive into funds for purchasing 
works of art of various kinds, but any donations 
over and above this amount may be allocated 
by the donor to funds for special purposes. 
Thus those (and they are numerous) who regret 
that modern art, particularly modern French 
art, is so inadequately represented in public 
galleries in this country, will be able to give 
effect to their views by sending donations to 
the fund for modern art. Such a move- 
ment, for instance, as that by which the 
nation recently acquired one of M. Rodin’s 
statues could effect its purpose more readily 
and more effectively through the channel of the 
society. By this means donors will be relieved 
from the fear that their money is being diverted 
to some purpose for which they have neither 
interest nor sympathy. 

Much, of course, will depend on the question 
into whose hands the administration of the 
funds falls, and here the list of supporters of 
the society should give assurance that it will not 
be worked for the benefit of one or another 
interested clique, since many varieties of opinion 
are represented. Lord Balcarres, the chairman 
pro tem., is well known for his public spirit in 
matters of art, and the fact that Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, Mr. Claude Phillips, Sir Purdon Clarke, 
and more than one of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, are among the supporters of 
the scheme, shows that, although its action will 
be free and independent, the society will work 
in harmony with the official heads of national 
collections. 

In every way the scheme appears to have 
been carefully thought out, and to be worthy 
of the vigorous support which we hope will be 
forthcoming. 

The Secretary, 47, Victoria Street, S.W., will 
give further details to any one interested in the 
movement. 








fine-Grt GCossiy. 


THe Magazine of Art for October has two 
articles on Whistler. The first, by Mr. Val. C. 
Prinsep, R.A., deals with ‘Personal Recollgc- 
tions,’ the other, by the editor, with ‘The Man 
and the Artist.’ One of the most important 


illustrations is a full-size reproduction of the 





rare and famous ‘ Coast Survey ’ etching, which, 
with its curious mixture of official and non- 
official work, was the cause of Whistler’s retire- 
ment from the United States Government 
Service, 

THe Art Journal for October includes a 
further article on ‘The Rutland Monuments in 
Bottesford Church,’ by Lady Victoria Manners; 
‘The St. Anna Cartoon of Leonardo,’ by Mr. 
Addison McLeod ; ‘Sir John Watson Gordon, 
P.R.S.A., R.A.,’ by Mr. R. D. Watson; ‘A 
Much-altered Engraved Copper-Plate,’ by Mr. 
H. M. Cundall; and ‘The National Competi- 
tion,’ by Mr. Ernest Radford. 

Mr. Hvume Nisset holds a private view of his 
works in oil, water colour, and black and white 
on Friday, October 2nd, at the Art Galleries, 
4, Exchange Street, Manchester. 

Tue death is announced of John Wallace, a 
well-known contributor for several years to 
the Royal Scottish Academy, and a book 
illustrator of merit. 

THE death is also reported from Basle, in his 
seventy-third year, of the well-known Swiss 
artist Ernst Stiickelberg, the painter of the 
frescoes in Tell’s Chapel. Stiickelberg studied 
under Wappers, Dykmans, and yv. Schwind. 
Unlike so many artists, he knew nothing of the 
struggle for existence ; his family were well off, 
and threw no obstacles in his path. His pic- 
tures soon achieved popularity. Among his 
best-known works are ‘ The Prodigal Son,’ ‘ The 
Violinist of Anticoli,’ ‘The Penitent Thief,’ 
‘Death and Life,’ &c.; but it was the Tell 
frescoes that gained for him the admiration of 
his countrymen. 








MUSIC 


ee 


THE WEEK. 
‘THE CROSS AND THE CRESCENT.’ 

Rome was not built in a day, and nearly 
all the composers who have produced 
successful works for the stage mounted the 
ladder of fame by slow and often painful 
steps—Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Gounod, and 
Wagner offer salient instances. If known 
only by their earlier operas, how differently 
they would now be judged: Gluck by his 
‘Caduta dei Giganti,’ Mozart by ‘ Mitridate,’ 
Gounod by ‘Sapho,’ or Wagner by ‘ Die 
Feen.’? Mr. McAlpin’s ‘The Cross and the 
Crescent,’ produced on Tuesday evening at 
Covent Garden by the Moody-Manners 
Company, is a work which shows ambition 
and skill, but which reflects both the letter 
and the spirit of Wagner to such an 
extent that the composer himself is well- 
nigh hidden. It would be unfair to say 
that he has tried to imitate the great 
man; he is simply possessed by him. 
There are moments in which Mr. McAlpin 
follows more ordinary lines; the vocal part 
becomes ballad-like in its simplicity, while 
the orchestra ceases from its storm and 
stress. But he is soon again trying to 
express himself in language with which ‘he 
is familiar, but of which he is not yet 
master. Nowadays, when a composer sets 
about writing for the stage, two courses 
lie open before him: the one is to take 
classical opera as his model, the other 
to follow modern, or, as some would 
say, Wagnerian methods. In the one 
case he runs the risk of being con- 
sidered old-fashioned ; in the other of be- 
coming vague. From certain passages 
in his opera, Mr. McAlpin did, we 
imagine, halt between these two courses, 





finally deciding in favour of the more 
dangerous one. For his courage he deserves 
all praise; for not achieving victory, all 
sympathy. But for the stern necessity of at 
once committing our impressions to paper, 
we should prefer to wait and see what the 
future may bring forth. At present we 
cannot find in ‘The Cross and the Crescent’ 
anything to justify our hailing the prize- 
winner as the coming man; but, to come 
back to our first argument, who could see 
in ‘Die Feen,’ or even in ‘ Rienzi,’ the 
faintest foreshadowings of ‘Tristan’ or 
‘ Parsifal ’? 

A matter of prime importance to a composer 
is the selection of a good libretto, one that 
will give him a good chance. The book of 
the opera under notice is founded on Mr. 
John Davidson’s version of Coppée’s ‘ Pour la 
Couronne.’ The original French play was 
produced at Paris in 1895, the English ver- 
sion at the Lyceum in 1896. The story is 
dramatic and powerful. Prince Michael 
Brancomir aspires after the crown of Bul- 
garia, and hopes to be elected. He has 
distinguished himself in many battles against 
the Turks. Ibrahim, a Turkish spy, who 
has gained access into the Bulgarian citadel 
under the guise of a minstrel, secretly 
informs the wife Bazilide that if her hus- 
band will only lead the Sultan’s troops 
through the Balkan Pass he shall become 
king. By such nefarious means she tempts 
him. His love for her, and the ambition 
of both, decide him to sacrifice his 
honoured name to gain the transient glory 
of a crown. He goes to the pass, so that 
on the approach of the Turkish troops no 
warning shall be given. But the son, Con- 
stantine, himself a brave warrior, learns 
from a Greek girl, Militza, a captive whom 
he has set free, this plot, which she has over- 
heard. He doubts her word, but visits the 
pass, confronts his father, and, after much 
pressure, the latter confesses, weakly trying 
to excuse his act. Constantine advances 
towards the beacon, and his father, standing 
in the way, is slain by him; patriotism 
conquers paternal love. The Turks defeat 
the Bulgarians, and Bazilide, enraged at 
the failure of her plan, accuses her son of 
treachery. To explain would be to con- 
demn his father; he prefers death. At the 
last soldiers and the crowd taunt him, when 
suddenly Militza rushes forward, and, to 
save her liberator from further humiliation, 
plunges a dagger into his breast and after- 
wards into her own. 

Michael and Bazilide of course recall Mac- 
beth and his wife, while the scene in the pass 
between father and son, especially in the 
stage picture, at once brings to mind Wotan 
opposing the advance of Siegfried. The 
devotion of the Greek slave to Constantine 
and her love for him offer an effective con- 
trast to the wild and stormy surroundings, 
and some of the best music is connected 
with her, notably in the love duet and 
close of the fourth act. In _ the 
second act there is a delightful chorus of 
maidens in attendance on Bazilide, “Let 
balmy breezes.” The setting of the familiar 
‘ Butterflies’ poem is sung by Militza in the 
same scene. The chorus is refined; the 
song commences well, but is too much spun 
out. 

The book presents difficulties to a com- 
poser. The blank verses in themselves are 
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monotonous, and Mr. McAlpin makes 
them more so by the manner in which he, 
for the most part, deals with them. The 
voice part is too much on one level ; import- 
ant and unimportant words fare pretty 
much alike, while generally the orches- 
tra is too heavy. Few, indeed, were the 
moments in which the latter ceased from 
troubling the vocalists. No doubt on 
Tuesday the playing was far too loud, 
and probably the conductor’s main care 
was to see the work safely through the 
ordeal of a first night. It had not been 
sufficiently rehearsed. For all that, Mr. 
McAlpin will, no doubt, see the necessity 
for rewriting some of the recitative music, 
and also for some judicious cuts. 

Madame Fanny Moody and Mr. Joseph 
O’Mara impersonated the heroine and hero 
of the piece, and deserve credit for the 
energy with which they sang and their 
efforts to make the most of their parts. 
Mr. Dever was the Prince, and Mr. Magrath 
the Turkish spy. Miss Toni Seiter was too 
tame as Bazilide. However, all the soloists 
were probably by no means at their ease. 
The chorus sang well. At the close of the 
performance actors and conductor were 
recalled. 








Musical Gossiy, 

At the Promenade Concert last Tuesday 
evening was produced a new symphonic poem, 
entitled ‘ Into the Everlasting,’ from the pen of 
Mr. Rutland Boughton, a young composer who 
comes from Aylesbury. This remarkably 
interesting and well-written work opens 
impressively, and continues with music that 
holds the attention. The orchestral colouring 
is attractive and well varied, the composer 
securing his effects by legitimate means. From 
a man who possesses skill and imagination in so 
high a degree much may reasonably be expected. 
The work was played with zeal and care by the 
Queen’s Hall band, under the painstaking direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry Wood. 


BEETHOVEN and Wagner were often in diffi- 
culties, and both longed to be neither rich 
nor poor—to have enough to live quietly, and to 
devote themselves exclusively to their art. A 
document in the library at Hatfield House 

oints to a similar state. It is a petition, 
dated April 20th, 1591, of John Bull, ‘‘ organist 
of the Queen’s Chapel, tothe Queen ” fora “lease 
in reversion of 30/. yearly, to relieve his great 
poverty which altogether hinders his studies.” 
A note by William Aubrey states that the 
Queen grants a lease of 20 marks yearly. The 
mention of Bull as organist is of historical 
interest and value. In answer to inquiry, 
Mr. R. T. Gunton, private secretary to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, kindly informs us that 
the petition is not in Bull’s handwriting. 

A PERFORMANCE of Mr. Coleridge - Taylor’s 
‘The Atonement’ will be given by the Royal 
Choral Society, at the Albert Hall, during the 
forthcoming season, which commences on 
November 5th with ‘ Elijah.’ The same com- 
— ‘ Hiawatha ’ will be given on December 

rd. 

THE centenary of the birth of Adolphe Adam, 
composer of ‘ Le Postillon de Longjumeau,’ was 
recently celebrated. In a ‘‘causerie” which 
appeared in Le Ménestrel, mention was made 
of a certain Sexte Hepp, under whom the 
father of Adolphe Adam, who was Professor 
of the Piano for forty-five years at the 
Paris Conservatoire, studied for a time. The 
date of his death is given in Mendel’s ‘ Lexi- 
con’ as 1801, but according to a letter received 
from Gustave Hepp, great-grandson of Sexte 
Hep;, his ancestor died April 7th, 1806, at 





Strasburg, where up to his death he was 
organist of the Temple- Neuf. Hepp may not 
have been a musician of importance, but a cor- 
rection of this kind is worth noting. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
Moy.—Fai. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Mr. N. Vert’s Annual Morning Concert, 2.30, St James’s Hall. 
— Miss Marie Hall’s Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— M. de Pachmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
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Man and Superman: a Comedy and a 
Philosophy. By Bernard Shaw. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 

Mr. SHaw’s voice is that of ‘one crying in 

the wilderness.” It is becoming that also of 

one who thinks he shall “‘ be heard for his 
much speaking.” In play after play he has 
satirized or libelled humanity, and in so 
doing he has contributed largely to itsamuse- 
ment, but in no perceptible degree to its 
amendment. This is doubtless as it should 
be, and his protests against the derision 
with which his professed desire to be taken 
seriously is greeted form part of his method. 

In ‘Man and Superman’ he carries his 

theories to extremes, and incurs something 

more than a risk of begetting weariness in 
those he has been accustomed to exhilarate. 

Having in mind the ‘Celestina’ of Fer- 
nando de Rojas, with its twenty-one acts, 

Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Bothwell,’ Bailey’s 

‘Festus,’ Victor Hugo’s ‘Cromwell,’ and 

some of the adaptations from Dumas pére, 

we dare not describe ‘Man and Superman’ 
as the longest of plays. We may not even 
pronounce it unactable, since it has been, 
the author tells us, ‘‘ publicly performed 
within the United Kingdom.” We will 
content ourselves, then, with calling it the 
longest joke on record, the most sustained 
composition that was ever written with the 
tongue in the cheek. Including the epistle 
dedicatory to Mr. Arthur Bingham Walkley, 
by whom the composition of the work is 
allegedly inspired, and ‘ The Revolutionist’s 

Handbook,’ mention of which is somewhat 

clumsily lugged into the action, the ‘ Hand- 

book’ itself forming an appendix or epilogue, 

‘Man and Superman’ occupies over 280 

closely printed pages, a few of which advo- 

cate a species of fantastic Socialism intended 
for philosophy, while the vast majority con- 
sist of satire or banter of the kind popu- 
larized in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ Engaged.’ 
Concerning the genesis of the book, Mr. 

Shaw tells us in the afore-mentioned epistle 

dedicatory—at the head of every other page 

of which Mr. Arthur Bingham Walkley’s 

name is printed im extenso—that he wrote a 

play on the subject of Don Juan simply 

because Mr. Walkley asked him so to do, 
an example of affable acquiescence in sug- 
gestion that conveys a new and alarming 
idea of the possible responsibility of light- 
hearted demand. Don Juan, as represented 
in ‘El Burlador de Sevilla’ of Gabriel 

Tellez, ‘Le Festin de Pierre’ of Moliére, or 

‘Il Don Giovanni’ of Da Ponte, has very 

little to do with Mr. Shaw’s play, the 

only point of likeness to any of these 

“ns, that during a portion of the third 

act Jack Tanner (who, as the mouth- 


piece of the author’s cynical observations, 
stands for the author himself), Ann White- 





field, the heroine, and Octavius Robinson 


assume respectively, in the course of a sort 
of dream interlude, the appearance, and, 
in a burlesque fashion, the characters, 
of Don Juan Tenorio, Doiia Ana de Ulloa, 
and Ottavio, and with the accession of the 
Devil (who may possibly come from Bailey 
or Miss Marie Corelli, but has a resemblance 
to Mendoza, a leader of brigands controlled 
by a syndicate) and a marble statue (in 
whom may be found intimations of Roebuck 
Ramsden, one of Ann’s guardians), have a 
friendly gossip over the dulness of heaven 
and the comparative vivacity of hell. What 
is said in the course of the discussions which 
ensue is intended, apparently, to shock, but 
fails in its aim, being simply funny and 
frivolous. Doma Ana, the latest arrival in 
this spirit world, is still under the influence 
of some religious convictions, and, taking 
the utterances of her father and Don Juan 
for fiendish mockeries, says that she had 
best pray. This suggestion shocks the 
statue, who, consoling her, says :— 

No, no, no, my child: do not pray. If you do, 
you will throw away the main advantage of this 
place. Written over the gate here are the words, 
**Leave every hope behind, ye who enter.” Only 
think what a relief that is! For what is hope ? 
A form of moral responsibility. Here there is no 
hope, and consequently no duty, no work, nothing 
to be gained by praying, nothing to be lost by 
doing what you like. Hell, in short, is a place 
where you have nothing to do but amuse yourself, 
(Don Juan sighs deeply.) You sigh, friend Juan ; 
but if you dwelt in heaven, as 1 do, you would 
realize your advantage. 


Another passage of dialogue may be 
quoted as showing Mr. Shaw’s method in 
seeking to amuse or, it may be, appal his 
readers :— 

The Devil (shaking his head). You flatter me, 
Sefiora; but you are mistaken. It is true that the 
world cannot get on without me; but it never gives 
me credit for that: in its heart it mistrusts and 
hates me. Its sympathies are all with misery, with 
poverty, with starvation of the body and of the 
heart. I call on it to sympathize with joy, with 
love, with happiness, with beauty 

Don Juan (nauseated). Excuse me: I am going, 
You know I cannot stand this. 

The Devil (angrily). Yes: I know that you are no 
friend of mine. 

The Statue. What harm is he doing you, Juan ? 
It seems to me that he was talking excellent sense 
when you interrupted him. 

The Devil (warmly shaking the statues hand). 
Thank you, my friend: thank you. You have 
always understood me: he has always disparaged 
and avoided me. 

Don Juan, I have treated you with perfect 
courtesy, 

The Devil. Courtesy! What is courtesy? I 
care nothing for mere courtesy. Give me warmth 
of heart, true sincerity, the bond of sympathy with 
love and joy 

Don Juan, You are making me ill, 

The Devil. There! (Appealing to the statue) 
You hear, sir! Ob, by what irony of fate was this 
cold, selfish egotist sent to my kingdom, and you 
taken to the icy mansions of the sky ! 

The Statue. I cant complain. I wasa hypocrite : 
and it served me right to be sent to heaven. 

Tre Devil. Why, sir, do you not join us, and 
leave a sphere for which your temperament is too 
sympathetic, your heart too warm, your capacity 
for enjoyment too generous? 

The Statue. I have this day resolved to do so. In 
future, excellent Son of the Morning, I am yours, 
I have left heaven for ever. 

The Devil (again grasping his hand), Ah, what 
an honor for me! What a triumph for our cause! 
Thank you, thank you, And now, my friend—I 
may call you so at last—could you not persuade 
him to take the place you have left vacant above ? 

The Statue (shaking his head), I cannot con- 
scientiously recommend anybody with whom I am 
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on friendly terms to deliberately make himself dull 
and uncomfortable. 

This passage is fairly characteristic of 
the style in which the work is written. 
The object of most sustained attack is the 
sexual relation, in regard to which Mr. 
Shaw is cynically outspoken; the most 
amusing and dramatic episode is the 
deliberate hunting down of the hero by 
Ann. There is something trivial in the 
final scene, but it is exquisitely comic. If 
Mr. Shaw would, indeed, be content to be 
what he is, and not give himself airs of 
pseudo-martyrdom, he would be a delight- 
ful companion. He sees himself the hollow- 
ness of his pretensions, and treats himself 
with a species of banter that he complains 
of in others. Assuming, as we needs must, 
that Jack Tanner stands for himself, we find 
him continually listening to the truth from 
the characters he has invented. In the 
opening pages Ann contradicts him gently, 
but firmly: ‘‘No you dont, Jack. Thats 
like the things you say on purpose to shock 
people: those who know you pay no atten- 
tion to them.” Violet again says, rebuk- 
ingly: ‘‘I hope you will be more careful in 
future about the things you say. Of course, 
one does not take them seriously ; but they 
are very disagreeable, and rather in bad 
taste, Ithink.”’ A third character exclaims: 
“ Never you mind him, Mr. Robinson. He 
likes to talk. We know him, dont we?” 
These passages can scarcely be called un- 
conscious autobiography, but they repre- 
sent faithfully the general attitude of Mr. 
Shaw’s admirers, among whom we rank 
ourselves. 

One of the best-known titles of the Devil 
is that of ‘‘ the Father of Lies.” Mr. Shaw 
is, however, stretching the limits of poetic 
licence when he makes him say: ‘‘ The 
Englishman described me as being expelled 
from Heaven by cannons and gunpowder ; 
and to this day every Briton believes that 
the whole of his silly story is in the Bible.” 
It is curious to find the Devil so inaccurate 
in what so nearly concerns him. ‘The 
Englishman,” by which Milton is intended, 
says nothing of the kind. It is the Devil 
himself who employs against the angelic 
hosts these human weapons of destruction, 
with the result that 

down they fell 


By thousands, Angel on Archangel rolled, 


No attempt at retaliation on the part of the 
angels followed. Whether due to loss of 
memory or deliberate purpose to mislead, 
the statement is unworthy of the enlightened 
fiend Mr. Shaw is at some pains to depict. 
What is called the ‘“‘Superman’’ must be 
read by the light of Nietzsche’s ‘ Ueber- 
mensch,’ which it is Mr. Shaw’s apparent 
purpose to deride, or, at least, to banter. 

A considerable portion of ‘The Revo- 
lutionist’s Handbook’ consists of half-truths 
in the guise of epigrams. These have some- 
times little more than sheer impudence to 
commend them, as in the case of the senti- 
ment :— 

Every man over forty is a scoundrel, 
which, like other similarly instructive 
sentiments, occupies a line to itself. Some- 
times they have cynical smartness :— 

He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches ;+ 


and at others a strange mixture of perverse- 
ness and insight :— 





Do not give your children moral and religious 
instruction unless you are quite sure they will not 
take it too seriously. Better be the mother of 
Henri Quarte [sic] and Nell Gwynne than of 
Robespierre and Queen Mary Tudor. 

And again :— 

Democracy substitutes election by the incompe- 
tent many for appointment by the corrupt few. 

Mr. Shaw is on familiar ground when he 

says that 
‘* the lines put into the actor’s mouth to indicate 
the fact that Hamlet is a philosopher are for 
the most part mere harmonious platitude which, 
with a little debasement of the word-music, 
would be properer to Pecksniff.” 
He occupies a new ¢errain when he confesses 
his disillusionment on such subjects as 
‘*education, progress, and so forth.’’ It 
will be, however, a subject for regret if 
ever Mr. Shaw repents him in earnest of a 
flippancy which is better than much earnest- 
ness, and substitutes a world of fact for that 
of fantasy, over which his rule is absolute. 








THE WEEK. 
Drury Lane.—‘The Flood Tide,’ a Melo-farce, 


Cecil Raleigh. 
GaRRICK.—‘ The Golden Silence,’ a Play in Four Acts. By 


C. Haddon Chambers, 

NeiTHEr the title nor thequalification—we 
can scarcely employ the word ‘“ classifica- 
tion””—of Mr. Raleigh’s new farce is very 
instructive. What is intended to be con- 
veyed by the term “‘ melo-farce” it is difficult 
to conjecture, and ‘The Flood Tide’ is no 
more applicable to the story narrated or 
developed than would be ‘ The Ebb Tide,’ or 
any collection, intentional or fortuitous, of 
English words. The piece thus arbitrarily 
named and labelled is but melodrama 
‘t writ large,” provided, that is, with incident 
so extravagant and improbable as to be 
barely circumscribed within the limits of 
farce. Considerable opposition was encoun- 
tered during the progress and at the close 
of the piece from an audience not apt to 
show itself either squeamish or exigent. 
This seems to have been directed against 
faults of taste rather than imperfections of 
workmanship. In the later scenes, indeed, 
a note of cynicism, perceptible through 
the whole of the action, becomes assertive 
and strident, stirring to condemnation a 
public which no insult to its intelli- 
gence has roused to protest. It has 
been said that the whole is melodrama. 
In a spirit, as it seems, of pure wantonness 
Mr. Raleigh has disregarded every canon, 
if such there be, of this not very exigent 
form of composition. Riding into harbour 
with a full cargo and upon what he chooses 
to call the flood tide, he has cast over as 
superfluous his anchors and his boats. It 
has hitherto been that when a public sees 
innocence assailed and beset, but issuing 
triumphant, much—perhaps all—will be 
forgiven. In the present case there is no 
innocence to be endangered or relieved. 
Putting on one side one or two insignificant 
personages in whose fortunes it is scarcely 
sought to interest us, we find no one who is 
not a swindler or worse. The hero, a dis- 
tinguished soldier, who by his deeds on the 
field has won a commission and the Victoria 
Cross, joins with his father—the finest type, 
apparently, of rustic virtue, but in fact a 
thief and forger—in ‘selling a race,” a 
crime not too easily comprehended by those 


By 





unfamiliar with the ways of the turf, but 
supposed generally to indicate abysmal 
knavery ; his sister, who unites in her own 
person all that is purest in bucolic maiden- 
hood, engages herself, and inveigles her 
faithful lover into participating, in the same 
scheme and in another so audacious and 
so perverse that the mention of a police- 
man throws both of them into agonies 
of terror. A Chilian baroness and her 
fair daughter embark on a speculation 
of fraud in the presence of which the busi- 
ness of the Humbert millions shrinks into 
insignificance; and the mother, when she 
finds the man she is plundering become an 
obstacle in the way of her plans, plots 
immediately his murder, and induces a 
good-natured Italian baritone to undertake 
the task. There is, indeed, virtually no 
one who is not engaged in some trans- 
action nefarious or criminal. What is 
most remarkable is that during many con- 
secutive scenes the public were led away, 
and hissed those by whom the execution of 
these proceedings was impeded, as though 
they were indeed the enemies of struggling 
virtue. When at last the audience was 
stirred to protest it was on a matter of taste, 
and those who had been swallowing camels 
during the evening made wry faces at a 
gnat. ‘The Flood Tide’ is indeed a study 
in topsyturvydom; it is Mr. Gilbert’s 
‘Engaged’ minus the delicacy and the 
drollery. Mr. Somerset, Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Mr. Barnes, Mrs. Beerbohm 
Tree, and Misses Margaret Halstan, Claire 
Romaine, and Daisy Thimm worked enér- 
getically to commend this strange fare to 
the public. What did most to help it 
was the scenery, which had the elaborate 
realism now unfailing at Drury Lane. 
Why, however, the playgoer should go into 
ecstasies over the presentation of a railway 
train starting from a central station is hard 
to comprehend. 

Though changed in its environment, the 
theme selected by Mr. Haddon Chambers 
for the new play at the Garrick is one of 
the most familiar on the French stage of 
the last century. It would be difficult to 
state how many dramas on the subject of 
the struggle between the mistress and 
the intended wife are in existence, or 
how many methods of dealing with a 
problem which not seldom presents itself 
in a difficult guise have been found. 
One of the best-known works in which 
it crops up is ‘Sapho.’ Frankly stated, 
Mr. Chambers’s motive is le collage. 
Another aspect is assigned it in consequence 
of the mistress being in this case an English 
countess with a husband still living, with 
whom, consequently, cavalier fashions can. 
scarcely be adopted. Poets such as Heine 
and Musset are, to employ a euphemism, 
indiscreet and vainglorious enough to boast 
of their aristocratic conquests. As a rule, 
however, the women to be dismissed 
are of less exalted position. Most com- 
monly, perhaps, they are sentimentalized 
cocottes of the type of Marguerite Gautier. 
From most, if not all, of her predecessors, 
the Countess of Arlington differs in the fact 
that she employs neither tears nor appeal, 
nor any other means of staving off separation 
seen to be inevitable. She is actually 
the first to stir in the matter, and, stifling 
her sufferings, to give her lover his freedom 
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—indeed his dismissal. Learning that Ran- 
dolph Carlingby the sculptor whose bachelor 
apartments she has visited, or shared, is 
true to her through loyalty, but has given 
his heart to a younger rival, she tells him 
she has ceased to love him, bids him 
depart, and hides herself from him until his 
marriage has come off. She then reappears, 
wishes him all happiness, hides, as bids the 
Spanish proverb, her “‘ hurt finger” —other- 
wise her bruised heart—and departs finally 
out of his life. There is, of course, some 
tenderness in this. It puts, however, the 
man in an unworthy position when he 
has to pretend to dissuade her from a 
course which in fact fills him with 
rapture. The treatment is not satisfac- 
tory. If we accept grudgingly the sym- 
bolism by which, while his wedding bells 
are ringing, the heroine plunges in dark- 
ness the room that has been the scene 
of her happiness, we cannot do the 
same for the realism that shows us the 
sculptor rising from his bed, or passing in 
scantiest attire to his dressing-room in 
order to have his bath; nor do a few seconds 
devoted to the manipulation of clay figures 
in the studio and the knowledge that there 
is an undraped model behind a screen 
agitate us with regard to the details of 
artist life. What is best in the work is the 
opportunity it furnishes to Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, who plays the self-sacrificing 
Countess with admirable art. Mr. Bourchier 
has regrettably little to do, but Mr. Frank 
Mills, Miss Dorothy Grimston, Miss Jessie 
Bateman, and other actors supply an 
acceptable interpretation. 








LOUIS ARSENE DELAUNAY. 

Tue death of Louis Arstne Delaunay re- 
moves the most distinguished actor of the last 
half century. Born in Paris on March 2Ist, 
1826, Delaunay studied at the Conservatoire 
under Provost, and appeared at the Odéon on 
November 26th, 1845, as Damis in ‘Tartuffe.’ 
On April 25th, 1848, as Valére in ‘L’Ecole des 
Maris,’ he made his début at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, of which, until his retirement, he remained 
a chief ornament. A year previously, while he 
was still at the Odéon, Théophile Gautier had 
spoken of him as unequalled as a jewne premier, 
a class of parts he retained for forty years. 
After playing Dorante in ‘Le Menteur,’ Horace 
in ‘L’Ecole des Femmes,’ &c., he was received 
sociétaire in 1850. The most noteworthy of 
his earlier creations were in pieces of Emile 
Augier, which, leading off with Paul de Mar- 
mande in ‘Diane,’ included principal parts in 
* Les Effrontés,’ ‘Le Fils de Giboyer,’ ‘ Maitre 
Guérin,’and ‘Paul Forestier.’ He was unequalled 
in the comedies of Alfred de Musset and in 
Moliére. His Perdican in ‘On ne badine pas 
avec Amour’ was exquisite. One of his 

reatest réles was Hernani, of which, however, 
he was not the first exponent. He also distin- 

uished himself in ‘ Les Faux Ménages’ and ‘ Le 

onde ott lon s’Ennuie’ of M. Pailleron, in 
* Le Marquis de Villemer’ of George Sand, and 
in innumerable other pieces of the modern 
repertory, as well as in works such as ‘ Le Men- 
teur,’ ‘Tartuffe,’ ‘La Métromanie,’ ‘Le Joueur,’ 
and ‘ Le Mariage de Figaro,’ belonging to the 
old. During the two visits of the Thédtre 
Frangais to London he was a principal support 
of the company, his chief parts in 1879, at the 
Gaiety, being Alceste in ‘Le Misanthrope’; 
Octave in ‘Les Caprices de Marianne’; Dorante 
in ‘Le Menteur’; Le Duc in ‘Le Marquis de 
Villemer’; De Jalin in ‘Le Demi-Monde’ ; 
Richelieu in ‘Mlle. de Belle-Isle’; De Presle 





in ‘Le Gendre de M. Poirier’; Valentin in ‘ I] 
ne faut jurer de Rien’; Perdican in ‘On ne 
badine pas’; Léandre in ‘Les Plaideurs’; 
Cléante in ‘L’Avare,’ to the Harpagon of 
Got ; Clitandre in ‘Les Femmes Savantes’; 
Lélie in ‘L’Etourdi’; and Raoul in ‘L’Etin- 
celle.’ After his retirement in 1886 he devoted 
himself to tuition. In grace, refinement, and 
in distinction he had no rival, and _ his 
delivery of the verse of Musset was matchless. 
Worms and Fechter alone equalled him in 
passion. Delaunay was more of a poetical 
than of a romantic actor, though he was both. 
He amused himself during his leisure by writing 
his recollections, which were reviewed in the 
Atheneum, April 19th, 1902. In his line, which 
to the end was that of jewne premier, he has 
had no superior, and has left no successor. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


‘Mrs. Gorrince’s Necxtace,’ the four-act 
lay with which Mr. Hubert Henry Davies made 
his début as a dramatist, was revived on Wed- 
nesday night at the New Theatre, which 
reopened for its performance. It was first 
seen with the same cast at the adjacent house, 
Wyndham’s, in May last. Miss Mary Moore 
reappeared as Mrs. Gorringe, one of the best of 
her recent parts, and Sir Charles Wyndham as 
Capt. Mowbray. Miss Marie Illington, Miss 
Mabel Terry-Lewis, and Mr. Alfred Bishop 
are still in the cast. The opening piece 
consisted of ‘ Mrs. Hilary Regrets.’ 


‘THe AFTERGLOW,’ a three-act comedy by 
Mr. C. Fraser Wood, produced at Llandudno 
by Mr. and Mrs, Kendal, is founded on the 
couplet in the ‘ Joconde’ of Etienne :— 


Mais on revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Ernest Hendrie 
played the principal parts. 


Ir is a matter of regret to hear that Madame 
Janauschek is lying paralyzed and in penury 
at Saratoga. She gave in London in 1876, in 
a rendering of Grillparzer’s ‘Das goldene 
Fliess,’ a fine, picturesque, and barbaric presen- 
tation of Medea, and supplied a performance 
even finer of Mary Stuart in Schiller’s famous 


play. 


Wuen a change is called for at the Haymarket 
it will probably consist of an adaptation by Mr. 
Cosmo Hamilton of Mr. Kipling’s ‘Story of the 
Gadsbys,’ which will make a preliminary essay 
in America. 


Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL has made arrange- 
ments for a spring season at the Renaissance 
Theatre, Paris. Her visit to the French capital 
will be preceded by her appearance, already 
announced, in Mr. John Davidson’s adaptation 
of ‘Phédre.’ Mr. Courtney’s ‘ Undine’ and 
Lady Bancroft’s ‘Dream’ were given in Liver- 
pool on Wednesday. 


A sEason of Italian performances by Signora 
Duse, in the course of which she will be seen in 
‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ by D’Annunzio, ‘ Magda,’ 
and ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ will begin on October 3rd 
at the Adelphi with the production of ‘ La Citta 
Morta’ of the author first named. 


At the moment of going to press we hear 
of the premature death of William Wyes, an 
actor who during recent years has shown 
ability in low comedy, a form of art in which 
we are not too well provided. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. C. M. S.—T. F. T.—J. C. H. 
—M. B.—received. 


H. R. T.—Many thanks. 
W. C.—Too late for this week. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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and Artisans, Teachers, Students, and others. 
ATKINSON, Professor, Ohio University. 

| “To teachers and those who already possess a fair knowledge of 

their subject we can recommend this book as being useful to consuit 
when requiring data or formu!z which it is neither convenient nor 
necessary to retain by memory.”—E£lectrician. 


For the Use of Electrical Engineers 


| 

| Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 
| 

| 

By A. A. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. cloth. 
FUELS: Solid, Liquid, and Gaseous, 
Their Analysis —_ Valuation, For the Use of Chemists 
and Engineers. . J. PHILLIPS, F.C.S., formeriy 
| Analytical and Geecathing Chemist to the Great 
Eastern Railway. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
“Ought to have its place in the laboratory of every metallurgicat 


establishment, and wherever fuel is used on a large scale. 
Chemical News. 


Just-published, large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. €d. net. 


| ELECTRO-PLATING and ELECTRO- 
| REFINING of METALS. Being a New Edition cf 
ALEXANDER WATT'S ‘ ELECT! 20-DEPOSITION.’ 
Revised and Re-written by ARNOLD PHILIP, B.Sc, 
A.1.E.E., Principal Assistant to the Admiralty Chemist. 
jeeaiene the work can be highly recommended to every > 
plater, and is of undoubted interest to every seam <0 ; = 
ectrica eview. 


Third Edition, Revised, large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


DIRECT CURRENT MACHINES. 
Being the First Volume of Dynamo Electric Machinery, 
its Construction, Design, and Operation. By 
SHELDON, A.M., Pb.D., Professor of Electrical 
Engineering at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
and H. MASON, B.S. With 202 Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, with 14 Illustrations, 12s. net. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 
MACHINES. Being the Second Volume of Dynamo 
Electric Machinery, its Construction, Design, and 
Operation. By S. SHELDON, A.M., Ph.D., and H. 
MASON, B.S. 

| The above Two Volumes are designed as Tert-Books for use in 

Technical Educational Institutions, and by Engineers whose 

work includes the handling of Direct and Alternating Current 

Machines respectively, and for Students proficient in 

Mathematics, 


Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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FROM MR. NASH’S LIST. 


a 


A NEW LIGHT ON MARY STUART. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By MARTIN HUME, 
Editor of ‘The Calendars of Spanish State Papers’ 
(Public Record Office), 
Author of ‘The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.’ 


FROM THE FIRST REVIEWS OF 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF MARY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 


“This distinguished historian...... approaches as near to 
being severely judicial as any historian is ever likely to do.” 
—Standard. “Major Hume's brilliant narrative comes 
with a sense of reality and freshness.” — Daily Chronicle, 
“This vivid and interesting recital has brought into clear 
light the human qualities of Mary.”— Daily Telegraph. 
«*Has brightened a half-forgotten jewel in her crown.”— 
Morning Post. ‘A piece of historical research of profound 
interest.”—Sco‘sman, 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with 16 rare Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, 21s. net. 


THE 
SECRET HISTORY 


OF THE 


COURT of ENGLAND 


From the Accession of George III. to the 
Death of George IV. 


Lady ANNE HAMILTON. 


A Reprint in Full of the Original Edition, pub- 
lished in 1832, 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT 
OF ENGLAND. 


VOLUME I. 
LADY ANNE HAMILTON. From an Old Print. 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. From the Painting by Opie. 
CAROLINE, PRINCKSS of WALES. 
From an Engraving by Schreeder. 
WILLIAM PITT. From the Painting by Gainsborough. 
CHARLOTTE, PRINCESS of WALKS. 
From an Engraving by H. Meyer. 
VISCOUNT CASTLERBAGH. From an Old Print, 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 
From the Painting by Sir William Beechey. 
FREDERICK, DUKE of YORK. 
From the Painting by Jackson. 


VOLUME II. 


GEORGE III. From the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
The EARL of LIVERPOOL. 

From the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
NAPOLEON. From the Painting by C. L. Eastlake. 
GEORGE CANNING. 

From the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
GEORGE IV. 


From the Painting by Hoppner. 
The DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


From an Engraving by A. Earle. 
VISCOUNT SIDMOUTH. From the Painting by Copley. 


The COUNTLESS of JERSEY. 
From the Painting by E. T. Parris. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A MAN-at-ARMS. Clinton Scollard. 


The PRIME MINISTER and MRS. GRANT- 
HAM. CARLTON DAWE. 
A Leat. 


STRAWBERRY LEAVES. 
(Fifth Impression. 
The COUNTESS and the KING’S DIARY. 


PERCY WHITE. 
The STRONGER CLAIM. Alice Perrin. 
(October, 


RACHEL MARR. Morley Roberts. : 





October. 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32, Bedford Street, 





UNIQUE PARLIAMENTARY 
COALITION. 


TOBY, M.P., AND F. C. G. 


PEEPS AT 
PARLIAMENT. 


BY 


HENRY W. LUCY. 
With 250 amusing Portrait Sketches 


BY 


F. CARRUTHERS GOULD, 


Of CHAMBERLAIN, CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
BALFOUR, GLADSTONE, HARCOURT, ROSE- 
BERY, and all the prominent Personalities in the 


present Political Crisis. 
Coloured Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


JUST READY. 





Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT writes to Mr. LUCY: 


‘A critic without malice and a political reviewer 
without prejudice is a chazacter on which the 
House of Commons may congratulate itself, and 
by whom it may profit, Humour—above all, good 
humour—is the salt of life, and you have set the 
example in applying to politics this excellent anti- 
septic,” 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lim1rTep, London, W.C. 
TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, ed 
under their probable respective dates, with a ped Wing 
an account ef the places named, an Appendix on Eng! 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 

the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 

they were wreught. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Laoy Sy Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful te all who are interested in the study of the y 
Scriptures. 

Published by Steneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE, 
Founded 1797 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
E.C.; 8t. James’s Branch: 26, yp tg ; 








LONDON orrons | 195, Piccadilly, W.; 81, Edgware R 
1, Victoria Street, 5.W. 
Ciaims Paid ......sssseeeeeeevevee £17,270,000 
Applications for Agencies invited. 








IS FUR 


THE COMPLEXION, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 


And INDIGESTION , 
And Bafest Aperient for Delicate Gonstitationa, 


ies, Ohildren, aud 1 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





REVIEW, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY 
Contents, OCTOBER, 1903. 
MR. BALFOUR’S CREED. 
LORD SALISBURY. By Sidney Low. 
The EVOLUTION of FRENCH CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
By Octave Uzanne. 
The FISCAL PROBLEM :— 
1. ARTICLE by Prof. W. T. Hewins. 
2. SIR ROBERT PEEL and MR. CHAMBERLAIN. By Harold 
Spender. 
3. WILL a PREFERENCE TARIFF OPPRESS the POOR? By 
David Christie Murray. 
WAR COMMISSION REPORT. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
The MACEDONIAN QUESTION. By H. N. Brailsford. 
LEGEND and MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Prince Karageorgevich. 
eee FRIENDSHIP and NAVAL ECONOMY. By Archibald g, 
urd. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS and PRAYER MANUALS. By Edward H, 
Cooper. 


WHAT IRELAND REALLY NEEDS. By Sampson Morgan. 
A MAKER of EMPIRE. Ky Shan F. Bullock. 

The QUESTIONERS. By Herbert Trench. 

THEOPHANO. By Frederic Harrison. 


CORRESPONDENCE :— tN ] 


1. The COMING IRELAND. By Lady Bathurst. 
2. MANKIND in the MAKING. By Sir William Bennett. 
London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEBK'S NUMBER contains:— 

NOTES :—The ‘“‘R” Printer—Journal of a London Citizen—Charles 

Reade—Genius — Envelopes—‘‘ Chaperon”"—‘‘ While there is life 

there is hope”—‘Midsummer Night's Dream ’—‘‘Sent on sus- 

picion”—Kemarkable Fecundity—Sham Burials—Heber'’s ‘Pales- 
tine ’—‘‘ Tonka bean.”’ 


QUERIES :—Panjandrum — “ Panier” — Cistercian Visitations — King 
Edgar’s Blazon—S. Miles, Watchmaker—Charles Reade in Bolton 
Row—Capt. P. Puget—Red Playbills—Logan—‘‘ Solent”—Pannell 
—Orders obtained by Bribery—Standon Priory—Magdeburg Law 
William of Wykeham—‘‘Tabby all over’’—T. Sibson, Artist- 
Gin-Palaces —‘‘Son comfort et liesse ” — Leonines — Souvenir 
Normand—Hugh de Gunville—R. Huncks. 


REPLIES :— Raleigh in America—Sir Ferdinando Gorges — Lloyd 
Family—Dupuy—Venison Feast—St. Mary Axe—Hotspur’s Body— 
King’s Champion—Charlotte Walpole—John Gilpin—The Haps 
burgs—Nature Study—John Angier—‘‘ Crying down credit ’—Naval 
Pronunciation—R. Dickson. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lucas’s Edition of Lamb—‘Campion’s Songs 
and Masques ’—‘ Letters of a Templar’—Bayne's ‘ Wilkie’—‘ The 
Doukhobors’—* Shakespeare's Garden '"—Skelton’s Poetical Works 
—‘House Mottoes’—‘Selections from the Hritish Apollo’—‘0 
Cookery Books ’—Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for SEPTEMBSR 19 contains :— 

NOTES :—The Ligurians—Analogues of a Syriac Apocryph—‘ Sugh’— 

Memory—Marco Polo's Portrait—Memorandum—Weather Lore— 

« Annunciator’’—Abrabam Lincoln—Last Survivor of 1820 Settlers 

in Cape Colony—'Doones of Exmoor’—Great Tom of Oxford— 
Brooke. 


QUERIES :—Halliwell MS. Wanted—Hidden Treasure—‘ Nitchies”— 
«“Cavatina” — Count Szapary — Kuts — Bonnycastle — Heraldic- 
Seudamore’s Poems —‘‘Noumena’’—Desecration of Hemington 
Church—De Mesmes and Memes Families—Gott—Miller—“ Counter 
jumpers ”’—Bristol Puzzle-Ring—Rebel Flag of Ireland—St. Kitts- 
Sandgate Castle—Skipwith—Col. Horton. 


REPLIES :—Mannings and Tawell—Letters of Dorothy Osborne—‘A 
Pretty Woman,’ &c.—‘‘I’’ with Small Letter—Square Cap—“ To 
Mug”—Anthropoid Ape—Gillygate at York—The Pope and the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew—‘ Nova Solyma '—Geryon—“ Tongue 
twisters’’—Long Lease — Primrose ne ae due 
Marat in London—Archbishop King’s Prison Diary—Sir Nicholas 
Kemeys—Free Catholic Christians— Bowes Family—English Grave 
at Ostend—Was Marat a Jew ?—John Wilkes Booth—W_ H. Cullen— 
Dog of St. Roch—‘* Pass ’””"— Japanese Monkeys—‘ Tales from Dream- 
land’—Salop—John Thomas fowson—Farthings—Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Dasent’s ‘ Acts of the Privy Council ’—Higgins’s 
«Bernards of Abington and Nether Winchendon ’—Sharpe’s * Calen- 
dar of Letter-Books of the City of London ’—Haney’s ‘ Bibliography 
of Coleridge ’—Roper’s ‘Life of Sir Thomas More’— Borrow! 


«Romany Lye.’ 
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Notices to Correspondents. Nu 
The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 12 contains:— TRE 
THS :—General Francis Nicholson—The Trade-Winds—MS8. Journa 
a of a London Citizen—Parliament of 1626— Westcott and Vivisection Pre 
-_" winkee ’—Donhead St. Mary—Shakespeares at Komford- Ass 
«Squire Gawkie’’—“ Scoggan” or * Scoggin ’’—Swallows predict 
ing a Storm—‘ Zauber-Kessel” in Essex. 
UERIES :—Latin Entry in Register—Royal Artillery—Eden Family- T 
ws Bland, Actor—‘‘ We only live when we are happy” — Kimpto e 
Family-St. Peter's, Chester—Geology of Kurland — Glastonbury 
Walnut — Queen Elizabeth and New Hall, Essex — Throgmortoy Exl 
Inscription—Vicars of ‘Twerton —Jenkins’s Hen — Radulphus ee net. 
Georges—Midland Registers—E. E. Hopkins. 
PLIES :—O-Words in the ‘N.E.D.’—Shakespeare’s Sonnets : a Net 
= Theory—‘‘Sur le Pont d’Avignon "—Ash: Place-name — Mayors 
Title and Precedence—Flats—Premier Prudent—Lewis—Thackers) § Ki 
Moustache—Peter the Great in England - Aitken—‘‘Crying dow! ited by 
credit ’—Marriage in a Sheet—Breaking Glass at Jewish W eddings 
—Drayton’s ‘Poly-olbion’—John Harris, Publisher — Imaginaty, 
Saints—Roscommon and Pope—Banns of Marriage—Mineralogit The ‘ 
and Botanist to George IIL.—Lushington —Longfellow’s ‘ Wreck 
the Hesperus’— More Church, Shropshire — Mico Family- Rev 
«“ Wake ’—Village Feast —Kiming Epitaph —John Gilpin’s Koute- ev, 
Bridge Chantry—Fountain Pens. — 
NOTES ON BOOKS:—‘Love of an_Uncrowned Queen’ — ‘Sallt 
Wister’s Journal’—‘Three Days’ Tournament’—‘ Vita Nuova & 
Dante ’'—‘ Minor English Poems of Milton ’—‘Short History of 
Ancient Greek Sculptors '—‘ Poems and Verses of Dickens’— 
sellers’ Catalogues. arURE 
Notices to Correspondents. 
WAGERS 
LAST YE 
Price 4d, each; by post, 44@, each, A MICH 
LOAFIN 


Published by JOHN O. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EO. 
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URE, Price ONE SHILLING net, sewed. NEW PROGRESSIVE MONTHLY. 
Also bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d. net, THE 


sr ECONOMIC NOTES ON INSULAR 
¢ NOTES ON INDEPENDENT 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. REVIEW. 








rd H, NEW BOOK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
T H E S I ‘. E S IAN st C R S E H 5 R D Annual Subscription in the United Kingdom, 
33s, post free, 
. DAS PYERDEBURLA): The INDEPENDENT REVIEW will not 
, 7 e I} NDE} will no 

Questions of the Hour answered by F. MAX MULLER. be attached to any political or other organiza- 
Translated by OSCAR A, FECHTER, with a Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, tion, but it will maintain a decisively progres- 
ia: Crown 8vo, 5s. sive attitude on political and social questions. 


*,* This is a translation of a work which was published some years back in Germany, but which is | Whilst the Review will deal with all sides of 
now for the first time translated into English. It consists of a controversy on religion carried on between litical activity f it attual of ll 
Professor Max Miiller and an unknown Correspondent in America, POLVICAL BCUIVITY, ONS OF 118 PrINCipa: Alms wi 

be to study the conditions and consequences 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY LADY OF ORANGE,’ of modern city life, and the tendencies of 


national education in every sense of the 


is life 
valet T H E M A S T E R O F G R A Y. word, and to urge measures for their improve- 





ing A Tale of the Days of Mary, Queen of Scots. ment. While constantly advocating this 
anne! By H. @ BAILEY forward policy, it will welcome discussion by 

w~ 2 e 2 = 
ist 7 ‘ persons of all parties and of all shades of 
venir a + - . 

; Crown 8vo, 6s. opinion, who take their stand against reaction. 
Lloyd ‘*A story with a fine air of romance in it—martyrs and followers of Knox, Romanists, and gentlemen-at-arms appearing . a f : . 
ody briskly in their turn. Lively dialogue, and an admirable suggestion of sixteenth-century manners. A thoroughly read- It is also intended to examine the tendencies 


Nani able book.” —Daily News. of modern industrial civilization generally, as 


a DOUBTS ABOUT DARWINISM. pee Pigg more strictly social and political 


noe By A SEMI-DARWINIAN. But the literary, historical, and speculative 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. sides of the INDEPENDENT REVIEW will 


** The object of this book is not to attack Darwinism generally, but to indicate certain limitations form. as large a — “a a as the 
to the action of Darwinism, and to suggest the necessity fur assuming the intervention, at certain stages political and social. t is the aim of the 
iat'-B of evolution, of a Being possessing the attributes of intelligence, intention, and power, Editorial Council to encourage free and 








Lore— age 2 
a original treatment, from more than one point 

BOe VERSES OF SEs COTNSSS SUED SENAES. of view, in these and all other spheres of art 
«1 The SEA SHORE. By William S. Furneaux, F .R.G.S., Author | and thought; while maintaining a high 
— of ‘The Outdoor World,’ &e. With 8 Coloured Plates and 300 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, .. > standard of scholarship and criticism. 
ee apts The Review will give special attenti 

ss g pecial attention to 

wil CLIMBS and EXPLORATION in the CANADIAN ROCKIES. | social conditions and political and literary 
—“To By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD, Author of ‘ El Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Morocco,’ and J. NORMAN | movements, abroad as well as within tlie 
d the COLLIE, F.R.S., Author of ‘ Climbing on the Himalaya and other Mountain Ranges.’ With 2 Maps, 24 Full-page | y, _- , ‘ 
—_ Illustrations, and 56 Half-page Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [On Juesday next, Empire, and will endeavour to promote 


Grave SECOND EDITION, CONSIDERABLY ALTERED. friendship with the peoples of foreign coun- 
tries, based on the understanding of their 


=| MEMORIES of HALF a CENTURY. By Richard W. Hiley, | ‘> sed om the 


D.D., Vicar of Wighill, near Tadcaster, Yorks. 8vo, 15s. 
gins’s 1 
‘alen- NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. CONTENTS. 


“~f HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By George G.| a PLEA for 2 PROGRAMME. 


CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. With 19 Folding-out Maps and 
Numerous Maps in the Text. 8vo, lds. net. P PRINCIPLES of SOCIAL REFORM. 
CANON BARNETT, 


TREATISE on THERMODYNAMICS. By Dr. Max Planck, | ENGLAND and GERMANY. 


err Professor of Theoretical Physics in the University of Berlin. Translated by ALEXANDER OGG, M.A. B.Sc. Ph.D., THEODOR MOMMSEN. 
ford- Assistant Master, Royal Naval Engineering College, Devonport. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. The NEAR EAST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. Rt. Hon, JAMES Bryce, M.P. 


:#f The STEAM TURBINE. By Robert M. Neilson, Whitworth | Te OBLIGATION of the CREEDS. 


101 Exhibitioner, Associate Member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, &c. With 212 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








us ot net. [On Tuesday next. ECCLESIASTICISM. G. Lowes DICKINSON. 
ser THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRA CTICAL THEOLOGY. COLONIAL PREFERENCE, Epwin Cannan. 
it Kidited by the Rev. W. C. E. RETNA, 32. mane: ban te 85 and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, | PROTECTION and the STEEL a 
“4 The CHURCH CATECHISM: the Christian's Manual. By the | ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

1 Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 5s. [On Tuesday next. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 








The INTELLECTUAL CONDITION of 








« Sallf b 
a LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. SCOTLAND. Hector MACPHERSON. 
ths OCTOBER. Price SIXPENCE. DANTE and STATUS. A. W. VERRALL. 
ATURE’S COMEDIAN. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 7, 8. [ JELLABY’S PLOT. " 
WAGERS. By D. H. Wilson. | EGYPTIAN IRRIGATION WORKS. By Lawrence Gibbs, | MR. BURDEN (Serial). Chaps. I. and II. 
LAST YEAR. By A.C. S. A.M. Inst.C.B. HILAIRE BELLOC. 
A MICHAELMAS MOVE. By Chas. Fielding Marsh. | SCHOLARSHIP HOWLERS. By G. Stanley Ellis. REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
LOAFING TIME. By Fred. Whishaw. AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. ss 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 11, Paternoster Buildings, £.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 
On OCTOBER 1, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s, 


THE BEST OF THE FUN. 


By Capt. E. PENNELL-ELMHIRST, Author of ‘ The Cream of Leicestershire.’ 
With 8 Coloured Illustrations by G. D. Giles, and 48 in Black and White by J. Sturgess and G. D. Giles. 


ARNOLD BENNETT'S NEW NOVEL. 
On OCTOBER 1, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LEONORA. By Arnold Bennett, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 


BARRY PAIN’S NEW HUMOROUS BOOK. 
IMMEDIATELY, fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain, Author of ‘ Eliza,’ &c. 


FRED. WHISHAW’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. 
By FRED. WHISHAW, Author of ‘ Mazeppa,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and her Fortunes. 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ‘Man, Woman, and Fate,’ &c. 
MR. M. P. SHIEL’S NBW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
































FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
LADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘ Fettered for Life.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“* One of the most powerfully written stories that have ever been published.”—Bolton Evening News. 
MR. MACHRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


The MYSTERY of LINCOLN’S INN. By Rosertr Macuray, Author of ‘ The Vision Splendid, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Will hold the attention of the reader from the opening chapter right on to the end.” Tit Bits. 
‘*A very good story indeed.”— Morning Leader. ‘* A very capable and entertaining story.”—Daily Express. 
THE NEW ROMANCE. 


PRINCE HAGEN: a Phantasy. By Urroy Sincvarr, Author of ‘ King Midas,’ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


** Handled with considerable force. There is much power in Mr. Sinclair's parable.” —Morning Leader. 
“ Our author has no lack of imagination. His story has the splendour of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ intentionally expressed in the verbosity of latter-day journalism, with some of the 
mysticism and poetry of the Northern legends.”—Daily Telegraph. 











A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


SYRLIN. By Ouipa. Post 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


“ The dénodment is as original and sensational as any hitherto conesiont by this powerful writer.”—Scotsman. 





LOVE and LOVERS of the PAST. By Pavt Gautor, Author of ‘A Lover of the Queen.’ Translated by C. Larocue, 


M.A. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
**An admirable—indeed, a fascinating bit of work.”— 70-day. 


ESSAYS and HISTORIETTES. By Sir Watrer Besanr, Author of ‘As We Are and As We May Be,’ &e. Crown 8yo, 


buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
“ Lucid, bright, and well-informed papers.”— Times. 
‘These excursions into the literature and roms ce of a country whose past had a peculiar attraction for the author are well worth rescuing from the shade of old periodicals and 
bringing into the light by means of a separate volume.”—Morning Post. 


IN LAKELAND DELLS and FELLS. By W. T. Pavmer, Author of ‘Lake-Country Rambles.’ With a Frontispiece. 


Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
** Amusing and brightly written.”—/ield. “ Everybody will find something to like in Mr. Palmer's volume.”— 7. P.’s Weekly. 
“It isa charming book. Mr. Palmer knows his subject in and out.’ "—St. James's Gazette. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, including “Some Later Verses.” Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 
RAMBLES in WOMANLAND. By Max O’RELL, Author of ‘H.R.H. Woman,’ ‘ Between Ourselves,’ &c. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Comprising 54 Cartoons by the famous Humorous Artist. Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A LADY of MISRULE. By Henry Cresswe tt, Author of ‘A Precious Scamp,’ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. —_taxt.s. 
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